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Scholars and Saints.—The title of 
religious educator implies sanctity and 
scholarship. There have been eminent 
saints unlearned in the ways of men 
and books; but they are not the saints 
whom the religious teacher can consist- 
ently take as models. On the other 
hand, there have been learned men whose lives have been 
far from conspicuous for right living and the embodiment 
of Christian ideals; and the religious teacher who would 
strive to model himself on such would commit a serious 
mistake. 

Says Bishop Spalding: “We need scholars who are 
saints, and saints who are scholars. We need men of 
genius who live for God and their country; men of action 
who seek for light in the company of those who know; 
men of religion who understand that God reveals himself 
in science, and works in Nature as in the soul of man, for 
the good of those who love him.” 

Happy shall we be if we keep before us this ideal of 
sanctity and scholarship, and fruitful indeed will be our 
labors if they are done in the light of scholarship with 
saintly love and zeal. 

Looking Ahead.—Foresight is a “quality that has been 
so often insisted upon that our returning to it here may 
savor of wearisome reiteration. Yet the subject demands 
the earnest attention of every teacher. So once more shall 
we consider the end. 

Foresight applies to our daily classroom work. <A 
poor teacher is he who makes his lessons a mere make- 
shift, going on from day to day with no definite aim 
in his teaching, with no clear conception of the “perfect 
round’ ’to reach completion at the end of the term or the 
year. Foresight in class work makes many demands, 
but they are demands worth acceding to. 

A brilliant and original thinker once said that many 
persons have hindsight without foresight. And this is 
true. There are teachers who have an edifying sense of 
their past shortcomings, but they make no use of early 
mistakes in molding their plans for the future. 

Foresight comes into play when there is question of 
praising or of blaming a child. If we could but look 
ahead and foresee the consequences of our hasty words, 
how often, think you, would the hasty words be spoken? 

Once a genial and witty gentleman, whose classical 
attainments were not notable, was asked the meaning of 
respice finem. He promptly answered, "I see your finish.” 
And while we may satisfy our professional conscience 
by deploring his lapse into the vernacular, he was not 
very far from achieving a liberal translation. The teacher 
who takes not respice “finem to heart is pretty certain to 
have something of an inglorious ending. 

In a still larger way foresight demands notice. There 
are any number of excellent teachers in our congregations, 
many of them occupying important positions; but acci- 
dents will occur, changes will take place, time flies and 
existing conditions cannot always exist. When those ex- 
cellent teachers lay down their burdens, who will be 
ready to take the burdens up? The torch of light and 
learning must be passed from hand to hand. Are our 
hands prepared for the sacred trust? 

Foresight will convince us of the necessity of making 
ourselves ready. The foolish virgins in the gospel were 
foolish beacuse they lacked foresight—may their tribe 
not increase! 

‘The man whose life is intelligently ordered,” says 
Mr. Mabie, “is always preparing himself for the highest 
demands of his work; he is not only doing that work with 
adequate skill from day to day, but he is always fitting 
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himself in advance for exacting 
and difficult tasks.” 

The Essentials in Christian Doc- 
trine.—The familiar saying that some- 
times a thing is so obvious that we 
don’t see it, received a forceful illus- 
not long ago in one of our large cities. 

reporter had occasion to allude to the 
‘Thou shalt not steal,” and was not 
sure of its numerical place in the decalogue. We 
might, to be censure him for that, but we must 
be charitable and remember that he was a reporter. 
Now, when a reporter doesn’t know anything it is his 
business to find out, and that is what this reporter set 
doing. To be absolute sure, he had three of his 
brethren of the pencil call up three Protestant divines on 
the phone and ask the question. And each of the three 
eminent clergymen thought a while and then said: “Please 
hold the line a moment until I consult the Bible and find 
out.” 

The news s leaked out, and, of course, there was a great 
f humorous banter directed at the doctors in divin- 
ity who weren't sure about the order of the command- 
ments. The moral of it all should not be lost upon our 
Catholic teachers. Just as the newspaper man took it 
for granted that the ministers would know which 
mandment “Thou shalt not steal” is, so we teachers are 


more 


tration 
newspaper 


sure, 


com- 


prone to take it for granted that our pupils know obvious 


which in reality they 
Once a teacher gave a fervent 
talk about the Vicar of Christ; and after it was ail 
little girl raised her hand. Sister,” she 
“is the Pope a Catholic?” 

against such 


things that they should know, but 
sometimes do not know. 


Please, 
diverting 


To safeguard us experiences 


we might profitably have an outline of essential and im- 
portant points of Christian doctrine and Catholic practice, 
and from 


time to time use it as an instruction syllabus. 
By taking it point by point now and then, so that we may 
entire ground within the school year, we may 
be reasonably certain that we have not overlooked any- 
thing too obvious. The following is a tentative outline 
offered by way of suggestion: 

SYNOPSIS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 

1. The Chief Mysteries of Religion: The Unity and 
‘rinity of God; The Incarnation and Death of Christ; 
Resurrection; Future Rewards and Punishments. 

2. The Church: Attributes: Authority, Infallibility, 
Indefectibility. Marks: Unity, Sanctity, Catholicity, 
\postolicity. The Pope. 

3. The Sacraments: (In general and in detail.) 

4. Devotions: Sacred Heart, Most Blessed Virgin 
St. Joseph and Patron Saints, Guardian Angel. 

5. The Apostles’ Creed: Each of the twelve articles 
in detail. 

6. The Sacramentals: 
Water, 


.The Sign of the Cross, Holy 
the other Sacramentals. 

SPECIAL ‘TOPICS. 
How to assist at Holy Mass. 
How to prepare for Confession. 
How to prepare for Holy Communion. 
How to make a Spiritual Communion. 
Ejaculatory Prayers. 
Vocation. 
How to do all our actions for God. 
Stories from the New Testament. 


The Common Lot.—Superiors worried and flurried by 
reason of internal cares and responsibilities and teachers 
chagrined and wearied on account of seeming lack of ap- 
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Many teachers miuke it a point to send 


June. This is a commendable practice, not only 


their subscription 
in the fact that it indicates a habit of getting things attended to in ad- 
vance, but it also shows a helpful appreciation of the service rendered by The Journal month after month. Any 


renewal for the next school year before the end of 


who 


have not yet remitted for the school year now closing are urged to do so as soon as possible. 
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preciation would alike do well to ponder these words 
from a writer who, while usually talking rubbish, now 
and then lights upon a felicitious expression of some great 
truth: 

“The man who is worthy of being a leader of men 
will never complain of the stupidity of his helpers, of the 
ingratitude of mankind, or of the inappreciation of the 
public. These things are all a part of the great game of 
life; and to meet them, and not go down before them in 
discouragement and defeat, is the final proof of power. _ 

These words are, to be sure, but an embodiment of 
worldly wisdom, devoid utterly of the saving atmosphere 
of faith. But none the less they deserve attention. We 
have to remember that no. life course is all plain sailing, 
that to every man born into the world there come mo- 
ments of trouble and distress. At times everybody feels 


like being discouraged; at times everybody is prone to in- 
But great souls 


dulge in the fatal narcotic of self-pity. 
survive. 

We of the saving faith, we who have devoted our ways 
and our works to God, are the last persons on earth 
who should succumb to sad and ennervating despond- 
ency. Is not the eternal promise ours? Is not our life 
in God’s hands? Are we not engaged in doing His work 
for His greater glory? Why are we fearful? 


Past and Present.—I‘rom time to time the educational 
world is startled and amused by the frolicings of peda- 
gogical mavericks who come forward with sensational 
charges against the existing order in school curricula. 
For instance, there is Dr. Frederick Burk of the San 
Francisco Normal School. The Doctor claims that the 
things we teach are not sufficiently up to the minute. He 
does not precisely state, as another secular educator re- 
cently did, that our boys and girls ought to be taught to 
milk cows and split wood, but he does seem convinced 
that the study of present politics is of more value than 
the study of past history. In expression the Doctor is 
terse and idiomatic and he has the courage of his con- 
victions. 

While the face value of the Western educator’s con- 
tentions is not lacking in distinction, we doubt very se- 
riously the desirability of any radical change in the 
present scheme of history teaching. We believe in teach- 
ing civil government and teaching it well; we believe in 
making the study of history largely a study of human 
character. But we do not believe in forcing upon the 
attention of our pupils every political jack-in-the-box who 
is in today and out tomorrow. The Doctor maintains that 
our pupils ought to know more about Samuel Gompers, 
for example. But ten years from now, what earthly or 
heavently good will it do them to have known anything 
at all about Sampel Gompers? 

In the study of current history—or, rather, in the pro- 
posed study of daily political machinations—we face the 
same difficulty that we face in the study of current liter- 
ature—that is, an almost total absence of perspective. 
The big frogs and the little frogs, the sheep and the goats 
are all bundled indecorously together, and we need to 
stand off at a distance before we can distinguish between 
the patriots and the time-servers, the men and the mega- 
phones. In our own day there are so many threads of his- 
tory, so many countrary movements, that we cannot read- 
ily distinguish those possessing real historical significance. 

The man who defined history as past politics was a 
trifle one-sided and inadequate, but he voiced a partial 
truth. Among other thing history is past politics; but it 
is not all past politics. A century hence some of our 
present-day politics will unquestionably find their place 
in the history of this epoch, but who of us can say right 
now which currents of politics will be taken and which 
will be left? Can Dr. Burk himself tell us? 

To cause our pupils to take a wise and discriminating 
interest in current events, to teach them how to study 
the story of the past in the light of the present, is in every 
way desirable and an excellent preparation for their career 
as citizens; but to have them concentrate upon ephemeral 
personalities and ephemeral interests and upon systems 
that “have their day and cease to be,” to the exclusion 
of what is really vital and typical in the development of 
the race—this is not wisdom. 
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Books of Power.—Matthew Arnold once wrote to his 
sister: “I am glad to find that in the past year I have 
at least accomplished more than usual in the way of read- 
ing books which at the beginning of the year I had put 
down to read. * * * The importance of reading, not 
slight stuff to get through the time, but the best that has 
been written, forces itself upon me more and more every 
year I live.” 

Many a wise and holy teacher on reading these lines 
will nod emphatic assent and say, “Yea, verily.” “The bes: 
that has been written” is, after all, alone worth our 
while; and if we but impress our children with this saving 
truth our educational work will be eminent and the public 
library will be to them at least an unmixed blessing. 

Few of us, perhaps, deliberately read “slight stuff t 
get through the time,” but we are inclined to persuade 
ourselves that we are mentally fatigued and that we need 
the refreshment furnished by the chocolate-cream and 
marshmallow school of literature. But we are deceiving 
ourselves. Peace of mind and joy of spirit come far more 
readily from the perusal of great books that suit the mood 
and the moment. 

Arnold’s confidence to his sister contains a confession 
that will be balm to more than one of us. He says that 
at least he had “accomplished more than usual in the 
way of reading the books” he had planned to read. Which 
being interpreted means that he did not quite accomplish 
his ideals. He had planned to read more than he actually 
did read, but he was nevertheless contented—though not 
satisfied—with what he had accomplished. The thought 
that a scholarly Oxonian like Arnold did not altogethe: 
carry out his literary resolutions may give us cause fo 
hope when we, too, fall somewhat short of our expecta 
tions. The main thing in Arnold’s case was that at least 
he accomplished something; and that, too, is the mai 
thing in our case. 

Wheat and Chaff.—When we read Milton or Montaign 
on education, to say nothing of Rousseau and more mod 
ern writers on pedagogics, we naturally find things that 
we know are impractical, wrong-headed, misleading. At 
the same time, we make a mighty mistake if we conclude 
that therefore those writers have nothing that we can 
learn. There, for instance, is the late William James 
While we don’t especially care about his pragmatism, and 
while we realize that his psychology is unduly biological, 
we should manifestly err were we to dismiss him with 
shrug and a sneer. 

The tine correspondence course in pedagogy given som 
years ago by the Very Reverend Dr. Shields of the Catl 
olic University was noted for its insistence on the neces 
sity of garnering the wheat of educational theorists whil: 
ignoring their chaff. In the present state of pedagogical 
science the discrimination is not always easy to make; 
but, as the memorable archer in “Ivanhoe” remarked 
“A man can do but his best.” And even as the archer’s 
grandfather “drew a good bow at Hastings,” so our 
predecessors in the teaching apostolate of the Churcl 
have distinguished themselves in our field of activity 
Let us learn from their successes and learn from their 
mistakes, and catch some of the fire of zeal with which 
they strove. Let us, at the same time, avoid thinking that 
they quite knew it all. 

“The Coronation.”—The stained glass window desig: 
shown on the cover front of this month's Journal is 
good example of the high class work of this kind that 
has heen executed for many churches in the United 
States by The Royal Bavarian Art Institute (F. X. Zett- 
ler), Munich, Germany. This particular window was mad 
for St. Patrick’s Church, Jersey City, N. J. The Daprato 
Statuary Co., New York and Chicago, are American 
agents for the Royal Bavarian Art Institute. 


DID YOU RECEIVE A BILL? A few subscribers to 
whom bills were sent during the past month have not yet 
remitted. As it is important to all concerned to have sub- 
scription accounts balanced before the end of the schoo! 
year, those who have not yet remitted are urged to do so 
at an early date. Many subscribers show their apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by The Journal by remitting 
for the next school year during the spring term. This is 
always helpful and encouraging to the publishers. 











A practice of our schools that must be abandoned in 
yrder that we may accept the principle that age, home 

pportunity, power and attainment should all be consid- 
ni in grading is that of taking but one of these into 
account—viz., attainments. To this practice there are two 
objections, one of reason, the other of expediency. As a 
matter of reason, of the attainments of a pupil,—that is 
but one term for indicating his actual proficiency in the 
subjects of the course of study, and several others are 
equally good,—grading is seriously concerned with but 
one 4. his attainments in the logical studies. 
How far a pupil may have gone in history or geography, 
in music or drawing or manual training, is of but little 
concern; what he knows of number and arithmetic and 
of reading and grammar is, however, of vital importance. 
li attainments alone are to be considered in grading, then 
the field considered is still too large, for only English 
and mathematics really mater. A pupil may skip Asia 
and yet learn Europe in geography or the colonial period 
in American history and still learn the national period; 
hut he cannot learn interest until he knows fractions or 
skip the parts of speech and yet learn the grammar of 
sentences. The order in the informational studies is a 
matter of convenience; that in the logical studies is one of 
necessity. 

The other objection to considering attainments alone 
in promotion is one of expediency in that in most in- 
stances one or another of the following situations is 
likely to develop—viz.: 

First: There is apt to be an excessive retardation of 
certain groups of children in the lower grades so that 
an absurd and even dangerous situation arises as to 
ige. Children of twelve, thirteen, even fourteen years 
of age are allowed to hag fire in the lowest grades, even 
the first. In such grades they are physically and morally 
and socially out of place, whatever be the facts in re- 
spect to their intellectual proficiency. This is so absurd 
that laymen on boards of education often prescribe, as 
a matter of common sense, a rule that upon the second 
endeavor to do the work of a grade the pupil shall be 
promented, whether or not he has attained a satisfactory 

tandard. The demoralizing effect of such a rule upon 
oe and younger boys of an insolent temperament. is 
obvious. The rule simply crystallizes the impression 
they get from the mere presence among them of those 
who cannot do the work. 

Where Parents Can Help. 

Second: There arise cases where pupils whose parents 
can and do help their children, in one or other of many 
ways, see them held back for want of technically satis- 
factory proficiency when the parents know that the 
actual understanding of the world and life of their chil- 
dren is sufficient to warrant advancement. Of course, 
to say that home opportunities should be considered in 
grading pupils raises at once the questions of “class 
discrimination” and “personal favoritism.” But the an- 
swer is simple and sufficient: Teachers do not create 
these differences, and our business is to operate with 
the facts. slow or dull or careless boy whose parents 
can and will help him, or a frail girl not quite up to the 
mark, but similarly helped at home, may. and probably 
will, benefit by promotion where other children of the 
same qualities, but without the same help, would only 
suffer thereby. What we are to work for is the good of 
the child, not the maintenance of a mathematically ideal 
system. 

Third: The facts of varieties of powers not in exact 
correspondence with demonstrated attainments are too 
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End of School Wear 
Eraminations and Promotions 


By Supt. William E. Chancellor (Connecticut). 








obvious to warrant delay on this point. To be specific: 
A boy with “marks” of but 60 or 65 per cent may never- 
theless be in fact better fitted to advance into a higher 
grade than his companion whose marks average 80 per 
cent. The qualities that indicate the wisdom of advancing 
a pupil without the required marks are these—viz.: 
1. Eagerness to learn. 2. Persistence of endeavor. 
3. Wide general information. 4. Notable proficiency in 
some lines, though there are deticiencies elswhere,—in 
short, concentration, with materials on hand to be con- 
centrated. 
Personality in Education. 

The third practice of our schools that must be aban- 
doned in order to clear the way for a more rational and 
equitable procedure in respect to the grading of pupils 
is the substitution of machinery by personality in edu- 
cation. Machinery takes strange forms, some of them 
finer than a spider’s web. It is not merely a safe rule to 
use as little machinery as possible in education, but one 
rather of the utmost importance as being essential to 
all true education, which is essentially such a relation of 
persons as results in the benefiting of inferior by the 
superior through the transmission of knowledge. In the 
actual practice of our schools, there is sometimes such 
a taking of refuge behind rules as may fairly be char- 
acterized by the cowardice of the incompetent. In re- 
spect to the matter in hand, it is so much easier (for some 
natures to say: “But, Mrs. So-and So, you see that 
your son’s marks in arithmetic and geography are so 
much below the passing mark that it would be contrary 
to the rules to promote him,” than to enter upon a plain 
and comprehensible statement of the real facts about 
the boy that constitute the causes for his getting the 
low marks. Sometimes, in the heart (of hers), the 
teacher knows that, despite the marks, one boy who 
has passed should repeat and that another who is to 
repeat should be allowed to advance. The one boy 
may really be, either physically or mentally, too young 
to be ready for the higher work. This is especially apt 
to be true in cities with schools of high standards. The 
other boy may be so old that he really requires the stim- 
ulus of the companionship of boys certainly not younger 
than those with whom he has, on technical marks, “failed 
to make the grade.” 

Upon the ultimate analysis, we are really marking 
our pupils in most of the subjects by personal opinions 
rather than with machine-exactness. Even in mathemat- 
ics, the opinions of teachers are often at variance. One 
teacher marks a problem as wrong when the answer is 
not correct. Another gives partial credit when the prin- 
ciples employed are correct, but there is a slightly incor- 
rect answer. A third ignores the answer and marks the 
problem right when the principles involved are under- 
stood, though the answer is seriously in error. A fourth 
goes through the problem and marks it in detail_—a right 
process and operation gets its full relative credit, though 
what goes before and after is all wrong. Given forty 
pupils, no two teachers could independently grade them 
all exactly the same. We are, therefore, back upon per- 
sonal elements however we may seek to avoid them. 

Grading and promotions are related in theory as cause 
and effect, though for the reasons cited above, often 
despite failure to win promotion, a pupil is lifted forward, 
sometimes when neither he nor his parents, neither his 
teacher nor his schoolmates, approve of the advance- 
ment. Peculiar Ideas as to Promotion. 

Various ideas to govern promotion are urged. Let 
us consider, first, the least meritorious. 
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it is not at all uncommon to find that there prevails 
in a school system or in a neighborhood an “understand- 
ing” that “good teachers never pass all of a class or 
‘keep back’ aay When this vague understanding is 
reduced to detinite terms, it means that every teacher 
must pass at tenat nine-tenths of the class, but must not 
fail to “keep back” at least one pupil, otherwise she 
either is a “poor teacher” whose children “fail to make 
progress” or a weak teacher without “a proper stand- 
ard. 7 

This idea is on a par with that which, in respect to 
discipline, asserts: “A good teacher always reports to the 
higher authorities a few pupils each year for misconduct, 
but never reports many. 

The notion that, of any class, it may be said dogmat- 
ically that must fail” conveys plainly enough to 
those who understand such matters the fact that to those 
who hold it grading is a matter relative not to the sub- 
jects of the curriculum, but to the “poorest scholar” in 
the class. Let us see, in a specific instance, how this 

irks, 

Class of 40 pupils 


“some 


A—Five are excellent (say) 9 or over. 
B—Twelve are good (sav) 8 or over. 
( faa cps are fair rp 7 or over. 

~Five are passable (say) 6 or over. 

Two are poor (say) 4 or over. 
i’—One is very poor (say) 2 or over. 
G—One is almost worthless (say) 0. 
es his “professional conscience” by 
G; another has a professional con- 
that groups G. F. E all must repeat. 
Perhaps there is now cited the rule of the system or 
of the neighborhood that “7 is the passing mark.” What 
ay ens? These teachers discover a Way to “mark up” 
all the delinquents except (say) groups G and F; or per- 
haps they “hold back” only G. On their theory and prac- 
they cannot “keep back” groups D. E. F. G, for they 
contain 9 pupils, nearly one-fourth of the class, whereas 
“nine-tenths must go forward and not over one-tenth (in 
this case 4 pupils) can properly be deprived of promo- 
tion.” 

A second idea, which prevails in some regions, declares 
that the marks and opinions of the teachers should be 
either ignored or but slightly regarded, and that “the 
higher school authorities should make the tests impar- 
tially.” In considerable travels and a fairly long ex- 
perience of life, | have yet to see one human being judge 
another impartially. In such a situation, I prefer en- 
thusiastically to be in favor of all those men and women 
who judge other human beings sympathetically. In son- 
sequence, it seems to me highly approvable to give the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt invariably to the student 
in all academic performances from kindergarten to the 
college degree, and therefore invariably to give the 
benefit of any reasonable doubt to the general public in 
espect to all rates, licenses, and diplo- 
mas. In other words, where on a considerable scale 
uman life and property, human culture and ethics, are 
not at stake, let us favor the student; but where they are 
at stake, as in the cases of the physician's diploma, of 
the lawyer’s certificate of admission to the bar, of the 
teacher's license, and of the minister’s ordination docu- 
ments, let us favor those who otherwise might be the 
tims of dullards, of quacks, of the uncertain, 

praved. 


One teacher satisfi 
holding back group 
science demanding 


tice, 


professi mal certitic 


vic- 
and of the 


Examiners Other Than the Teacher. 


second idea—that it is best to let those who do 
w the pupils determine their sch: standings 
rigid official tests—has two proper uses. These are 
he cases of “reasonable doubt” on the part of the 
er and in the cases of appeal by parents or guar- 
who feel that the teachers’ opinions are in error. 
these cases, upon full hearings of all concerned, 
standings be determined by the higher authorities 
these are professional educators. Otherwise, the 
icher himself should be the final judge 
\ third idea prevails in some sections, 
promotion, of grading, 


systems of 
made as flexible—that is, as 


that 
larking 
p OSsSsi- 


1 
Ml 


which is 
and of 
human—as 
id that all cases and all cases of “hold- 
should be made “special orders’ to be con 
their teachers, by the next higher teachers, 


hould be 


doubleful ( 
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by the school authorities, and by the parents, in as close 
conference as is feasible, to the end that the best thing 
shall be done for the child or youth. 

It is a bad thing for a boy or girl to be pushed t 
ward beyond his mental powers or physical peenath. 

It is a grave offense to keep a youth or child at work 
less difficult than he can do. 

It is a misfortune to be retarded at any stage in 
school; and it is also a misfortune to be graduated at a 
precocious age from the high school. 

Not a pair of Scylla and Charybdis, but several pairs 
threaten the passage of a boy through the strait of school 
life. 

A flexible system of promotion involves different fea- 
tures in the several kinds of schools—such as high and 
elementary schools; such as large city, union town, small 
city, graded rural, and district schools. No rules can 
be made to fit each case, other than the rule to try to be 
reasonable and sympathetic in all cases. Yet a few sug 
gestions may be made. 

1. When possible, the school year should be divided 
at least once so that promotions may be made at least 
semi-annually. In very large city schools, promotions 
can be made three and even four times a year. It is 
however, nowhere desirable to assign a teacher less that 
a half years work—that is, to have more than two “grades'’ 
year. There may be cases, indeed, where larg 
schools should have their teachers stay two years with 
class, covering four half-year “grades” with each set o! 
pupils. This, of course, is a common practice in small 
schools where the employing representatives of the peopl 
have the good judgment to keep good teachers year afte! 
year for many years, meeting offers of higher salaries t: 
go elsewhere by raising the salaries after success has bee: 
clearly demonstrated. 

2. Each grade teacher should be encouraged leari 
by personal observation both the work of the grades 
above and below his or her own grade, and also the pri 
ficiency of the pupils in the next lower grade in orde: 
that he may be a competent adviser in these questions 
of grading and promotion in doubtful cases. We need 
to rid ourselves of the notion that any classroom or 
“school” is anyone’s private domain whose possessor 
may exclude all others; and we need to get the notions 


to a 


that to have visitors and counsellors is a privilege and 


that to welcome them is both a duty and an honor. With 
right-minded teachers and with nearly all pupils, thes¢ 
occasional inquiries with brief vistings tend to create - 
cidentally a highly desirable school spirit. The publict 
of the school began with the English Channel and Magn: 
Charta. 

When Demotions Should Be Made. 

3. Whatever be the size of the school, from each class 
there should be both promotions and demotions at al- 
most any time—except the end of the term—when th 
teachers concerned think that the changes would benefit 
the pupils. No doubt, demotions should be rare, for they 
usually indicate errors in promotion; but when rationally 
justified, upon consultation with the parents, they should 
be enf 1. This is not to advocate meddling regradings 
all times, but it is to advocate constant atten- 
tion to the proficiency of the pupils. Obviously, suc! 
promotions and rare demotions as are here proposed 
will occur more frequently in the lower primary grades 
than elsewhere. By the time a boy or a girl has reached 
sixth grade, his psychical rate, power, rentitveness, per 
sistence, and other qualities will have been fairly meas- 
ured. In all probability, he is where he belongs. 

Ikven so, however, in a grade during the adolescent 
period, there may be cases of sudden changes in powers 
that require adjustment to easier or harder school duties 
Sometimes it is possible to arrange within the san 
grade to give the child or youth either more work otf 
the same character or slightly harder work without pro 
moting him, when such a course of action seems to b 
desirable, or less work or slightly easier, under the oppo 
site circumstances, rather than demoting him. Prom 
tions tend to elate the pupils; sometimes, when the en 
couragement is undue or when the pupil is by tempera 
ment and disposition overambitious or not well 
their ultimate effect upon health or character is 
tunate. Demotions tend to depress the 
should never place under such 
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Things Talked of in the School World 


POOR SPELLING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Kansas Professor Makes an Experiment with Interesting 
Results—Many Go Down on Word “Villain.” 

There are times when every person, no matter how 
great may be his veneration for that splendid instrument, 
the English language, would like to throw a cabbage at 
the portrait of Noah Webster if he had the chance. From 
their tenderest years American children are schooled in 
the mysteries of spelling. Yet in their old age people 
must still have a dictionary handy. The preacher was 
quite right in inquiring as to what hath man of all his 
labor, and of the vexation of his heart, wherein he hath 
labored under the sun, if at the end of a long life he is 
still unable to spell with certainty. 

This reflection is incited by the experiments of Prof. 
Beall, Kansas State Agricultural College, to discover just 
what justification is in the assertion that this is a nation 
of poor spellers. The results are reported in full in the 
Kansas Industrialist. The professor made up a list of 
common words, every one of them found in the Fifth 
reader used in Kansas schools. The list was submitted 
to various groups of students. Detailed data were com- 
piled on the mistakes made by 112 high school and col- 
lege students. Only one word, ‘measure,’ was spelled 
correctly by all. The word “villain” was missed by 92 
of the 112. Here is a partial list, with the number of 
times missed: 

Villain, 92; cemetery, 74; excel, 74; attacked, 72; dis- 
appoint, 67; lose, 62; privilege, 59; victuals, 57; disappear, 
56; ninety, 48; boundary, 45; lightning, 41; cruelly, 40; 
vegetable, 39; imagination, 39; grateful, 38; separate, 36; 
definition, 36; solemn, 35; whether, 34; preparation, 34; 
beginning, 33; immediately, 32; opportunity, 32; safety, 32; 
planning, 32; breathe, 31; possession, 31; coming, 31; scis- 
sors, 31; receive, 29; business, 29; occasion, 28; ceiling, 27; 
together, 27; fulfil (1), 26; forty, 26; professor, 24; dis- 
ease, 24; sensible, 24; manufacture, 24; stitches, 24; shining, 
21; source, 21; knowledge, 21; really, 20; handkerchief, 20; 
messenger, 20; summit, 19; linen, 19; temperance, 19; pro- 
‘eed, 18; attach, 18; persuade, 17; finally, 17; salary, 16; 
especially, 16; pleasant, 15; library, 15; keenly, 15; describe, 
14; religion, 14; successful, 14; military, 13; consent, 13; 
meadow, 12; government, 12; original, 12; arrange, 12; 
studying, 12; suggest, 11; until, 11; carefully, 11; writer, 10. 

Four hundred and seventeen students, from the eighth 
grade to the sophomore year in college, made an aver- 
age grade of only 82, while twenty-three teachers—ex- 
erts, if there are any—scored only 95. Surely here is 

inity and vexation of spirit. 

The spelling reformers’ “thru” and “tho” and the rest 
are distressing to look at. But it must be admitted that 
they have something to be said in their favor. 


WHY BOYS LEAVE SCHOOL. 


Findings of Sage Foundation Indicate that Something 
Like Germany’s Continuation Schools Is 
Needed Here. 

A study has recently been made by the Sage Founda- 

m to determine the rate at which children drop out of 
the elementary public schools of this country. The study 

vered the 886 principal cities in the United States. The 
results of the investigation, says the Independent, are as 
follows: 
For every eighteen children to enter the first year in 
grammar school only ten remained in the fifth grade, 
five in the eighth and but one remained to graduate from 
he high school. In other words, 94 per cent of the 





children who entered the city school system in the United 
States failed to complete the full twelve years which 
lead to a high school diploma. 

The proportion of boys who fail to reach the high 
school is even greater. There are no accurate statistics 
with regard to the children who enter the public schools 
in the rural districts, but observation lends to the con- 
clusion that a still larger proportion does not complete 
the high school course. 

The complaint is heard on all sides that the public 
schools do not prepare men and women for their life 
work, and in many quarters there is a demand for voca- 
tional and trade schools to fill this want. 

In Germany the attempt is being made to meet this 
demand by continuation schools. Regular attendance is 
required in the common schools until the age of 14 is 
reached, and from 14 until 18 the boy is required to 
spend from twelve to sixteen hours a week in a continua- 
tion school. 

He enters a trade at 14, learning the practical side at 
a bench, and in the continuation school gets a theoretical 
training in the branch to which he intends to devote his 
life, which gives him a broad foundation and the chance 
to become a skilled workman. It is possible that practical 
training of this kind might serve to create a deeper inter- 
est in education and teach both parent and scholar the 
advantages of further training in the and high 
school. 


erade 


COOKERY AS A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 


Inasmuch as Bad Cooking Is Responsible for Many Intel- 
lectual and Spiritual Failures, Educators Are 
Giving It Increased Attention. 
Though we all know that cooking as a high art is 
peculiar to France, we may be surprised to learn that it 
was the London School Board that initated a system of 


education in cookery, making it a rule in 1877 that “one 
or more of the mistresses in every school for girls shall 
be competent to teach cookery.” 

Four centers were established, so 
available to teachers in all parts of 
struction was both theoretical and 
examination in the former being 
sion into classes of the latter. 

The proposal to have examinations in cookery created 
amusement at first. The subject was quite foreign to 
those usually associated with the idea of an examination. 
It may be best illustrated by quoting some of the ques- 
tions proposed to pupils in advanced classes. We select 
the following, as decidedly in line with those proposed 
in similar classes at the present day: “Name six of the 
most valuable fresh vegetables used in this country.” 
“Describe some simple ways of preparing each for the 
table.” “Give recipes for boiling old potatoes.” ‘For 
preparing new potatoes.” “For cooking and serving cauli- 
flower.” “Name and describe six common ways of cook- 
ing meat.” “What are the various ways for preparing 
beef tea? Give recipes.” Mention some ways of recook- 
ing meat left over from a previous meal.” 

All this is truly practical, and every young woman 
who expects to be at the head of a household should be 
educated and trained in such matters. When and where 
she should be thus prepared to be a true “housemother” 
is open to discussion, it seems, according to Mary Leal 
Harkness, in the Atlantic Monthly. 

“Departments” are multiplying at such a rate in our 
academies for girls as to dismay those who must supply 
for them space, apparatus or utensils, and teachers or 
professors. 
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A young woman who can demonstrate a proposition in 
Analytical Geometry, or perform an experiment in Quali- 
tative Analysis, may likewise tell us “how to stuff and 
bake a haddock,” without lowering her degree of scientific 
acquirements. She may write an illuminating paper on a 
score of philosophical theses, and yet apply the science of 
“a recipe for making meat pie” without injury to her lofty 
mindedness, but since she is just an ordinary, human 
girl, physically, though almost preternatural, intellectually, 
the question is whether her crowded hours, overburdened 
days and restless nights will admit of an additional sub- 
ject on her program, even if it be dignified as “Domestic 
Science.” 

The problem of “when and where” will find a solution. 
The strenuous modern young woman will bring that about, 
and dignified faculties of higher institutions will respond 
to her demands at all costs. 

The main point is to induce mothers and daughters 
to recognize the importance of a thorough, practical 
knowledge of “Domestic Science.” 

The pursuit of happiness as an aim in life is granted 
to be lawful and laudable. Now we have all noticed 
that an ill-proportioned statue in a niche on the stair- 
case, an inartistic picture on the wall of drawing room or 
dining room, a miserably executed production, under 
the hand of his daughter, or an imperfectly wrought em- 
broidery by the wife, has very little effect, even moment- 
ary, on a man’s happiness. He can escape these things 
and their effects cannot follow him; but happiness and in- 
digestion are incompatible. The effects of poorly cooked 
food go with the man who has eaten it, however far he 
may wander from the place of its preparation. 

Since it is a law of our animal existence that “we must 
eat to live,” it must be God’s will that we shall give due 
attention to the proper preparation of food. Note the 
words “due” and “proper.” There should be nothing ex- 
cessive in demand or in response. 

The cook is responsible for many intellectual and spir- 
itual failures in this world. All honor to the cook who 
preserves and builds up the physical strength that is to be 
used in the educational and ecclesiastical service of God. 

—"Carola Milanis,” O. S. D. 


BISHOP HEDLEY ON PARENTAL DUTIES. 


The Co-operation of the Home with the School Is Neces- 
sary if Our Young People Are to Be Reared 
as True Christians. 

The following timely suggestions to parents and those 
in charge of children, recently issued by Bishop Hedley 
of England, will prove of interest to our readers: 

“In these days, when the supernatural is so little re- 
garded, it is not easy for the fathers and mothers of the 
flock to realize how great a thing it is to get their children 
to the great Christian sacraments at an early age. But it 
is a serious part of their responsibility to listen to the 
teaching of the Church on this head, and to carry it out 
to the best of their power. The clergy are ready and 
anxious. They are seeking out and assembling the little 
ones, and by fatherly talks, rather than by questions and 
answers of a formal syllabus, they are sowing those 
earliest seeds that will spring up in due time into mature 
Christian faith, and gently sprinkling the young hearts 
and intelligence to which God will give the increase, in 
charity, in self-denial, and in prayer. But priests and 
teachers cannot get an effective hold of the children un- 
less the parents, and especially the mothers, do their part. 

“We should insist, in the most emphatic manner, that 
parents should, at the very least, so far care for their chil- 
dren as to present them—to see that they present them- 
selves—to the ministers of God, who are anxious to train 
and instruct them. 

“There are three troublesome characteristics about all 
children, but especially about town children, of the pres- 
ent day, which make it extremely difficult to form them to 
Christian piety. These are wildness, rudeness and wilful- 
ness. Parents, and especially mothers, must strive their 
utmost to make their boys and girls domestic, gentle, 
well-behaved and obedient. It is almost impossible for 
priests to make pious servants of Jesus Christ out of the 
little savages that one sometimes comes across among our 
Catholic children. Neither can the sacred duty of holy 
purity and modesty be brought home to those who have 
been allowed to run about with shameless companions, 


to use coarse words, and go everywhere without restraint; 
or the tender love of their heavenly Father be expected 
from the reckless and irreverent creatures whom their 
parents ought to have taught better. Every little child 
is God's treasure, the heir in baptism of the heavenly 
kingdom, entrusted to parents in order to be brought 
up for God and not for the world or for wickedness. It 
is truly lamentable and heartrending to see them, even 
whilst they are just learning to speak and to play, left 
unprotected, like lambs in the midst of wolves, by the 
only persons who can really look after them—their own 
parents. The Church, through her pastors, is deeply in 
earnest in desiring to save them by the practice of early 
communion; and she makes every kind of effort, by exhor 
tation, by visits and by laborious instruction, to bring 
them under the loving care of the One Good Shepherd. 
May every Christian family take its share in this noble 
work, and may parents never forget what will be th: 
retribution of those who neglect their children.” 


EDUCATION AND MOUTH CONDITIONS. 


Dr. Evans, the Chicago Health Commissioner, Shows the 
Importance of Physical Conditions Often 
Overlooked. 

Physicians find that a large portion of the school chil 
dren need to have their tonsils and adenoids removed 
Nearly all the infections which children have, and most 
of those which adults have, get in through the mouth and 
nose. 

Tonsils and adenoids are put in the nose, mouth and 
throat because they are needed to keep infections from 
getting into the blood, brain, lungs or other tissues, 
where they can do more harm than in the tonsils. 

Healthy tonsils and adenoids should not be removed. 
Those that are enlarged and swollen should be. They 
are like a filter that is dirty and the water which passes 
through is worse infected than it was at first. Not one- 
tenth of the tonsils are removed which should be removed. 

If the mouth, nose, teeth and fold of the tonsils are 
kept clean the problem is solved. The tonsils would not 
enlarge. The teeth should be picked, washed and brushed 
several times each day. Periodically a dentist should give 
them a more thorough cleaning. The mouth and tongue 
should be washed as frequently as the hands. Periodically 
a physician should clean the tonsil crypts. There art 
those who systematically wash the nose. 

The human mouth is fearfully dirty. 
that any tonsils escape enlarging. Is 
why we should have clean hands and 
mouths? 
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(Continued from page 48) 
as the following—viz.: 1. When the pupil is lazy, de- 
ficient and indifferent and his sufferance in the class has 
the bad influence of seeming to indicate on the part of the 
teacher a low standard of requirement. 2. When the 
health of the pupil suffers from overstrain at tasks beyond 
his powers. 

In respect to all these matters of classifying, grading 
and promoting, another general consideration is perti- 
ent—relative ages of pupils and the organization of the 
course of study. It is a matter of common observation 
that age is not to be told wholly by count of years. Some 
boys are older at ten years of age than others are at 
fourteen. Age is a matter of sex—girls of the same 
race, temperament and health are always older year for 
year of life than boys of the same race, temperament and 
health. Age is also a matter of race. Year for year, 
boys of the same temperament and health are always 
older among the Slavic peoples than among the Latin, 
and older among the Latin peoples than among the Cel- 
tic, and again older among the Celtic peoples than among 
the Teutonic. Year for year, boys of the same racé 
and health are always older when of the speculative, re- 
flective, anxious temperament than when of the motor 
temperaments. The ideo-motor are older in mind than 
the muscular motor; and these than the vital corpulent 
who are youngest of all. As for health, there is no gen- 
eral rule. Some forms of ill-health tend to keep the 
mind undeveloped and childish, other forms tend to in- 
duce undue maturity—(From “Class Teaching and Man- 
agement,” Harper & Brothers, Publishers. New York.) 
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FOR SPECIAL LESSONS IN RELIGION. 
The Three Chief Good Works. 
1. Prayer. 2. Fasting. 3. Almsgiving. 
The Evangelical Counsels. 

1. Voluntary Poverty. 2. Perpetual Chastity. 
ire Obedience. 

The Six Sins Against the Holy Ghost. 

1. Presumption. 2. Despair. 3. Resisting a known 
ruth. 4. Envy of another’s spiritual good. 5. Obsti- 

acy in sin. 6. Final impenitence. 

The Nine Ways of Sharing In Sin With Others. 
By Counsel—Telling them to do wrong. 

By Command—Ordering them to do wrong. 

By Consent—Allowing them to do wrong. 

By Provocation—Provoking them to do wrong. 

5. By Praise—Praising them for having done wrong, 
thus encouraging them to sin again. 

6. By Concealment—Hiding the crimes of others. 

7. By Being a Partner in the Sin—Helping them to do 
wrong. 

8. By Silence—Not preventing them when able to do so. 

9. By defending the wrongdoing of others. 

Articles Needed for Last Sacrament. 
A stand covered with a clean linen cloth. 
A glass of water with a spoon. 
A crucifix and two candles. 
A vase of holy water with a shrub of evergreen, or 
me other plant. 

5. A small plate with some bread crumbs. 

. A communion cloth. 

7. Six small pieces of cotton, and one larger piece. 

A Method of Hearing Mass. 

1. From the beginning of the Mass to the 
Make Acts of Contrition. 

2. Krom the Gospel to the Consecration: 
of Thanksgiving. 

3. From the Consecration to the Communion: 
Acts of Adoration. 

4. From the Communion to the end of Mass: Ask for 
all the blessings and graces you need for soul and body. 
Do not neglect to pray for others, especially for the con- 
version of the souls in purgatory. 

The Manner In Which a Lay Person Is to Baptize In 
Case of Necessity. 

Pour common water on the head or face of the person 
to be baptized, and say while pouring it: 

“I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

NX. B.—Any person of either sex who has reached the 
use of reason can baptize in case of necessity. 

The Way to Receive Holy Communion. 

When the time for Holy Communion comes, go to the 
altar rail with your eyes cast down, your hands joined, and 
your thoughts on Jesus Christ. Kneel on the highest step, 
and tell Our Lord that you are sincerely sorry for your 
sins, and that you wish to receive Him with all your heart. 
When the priest turns toward the people holding the 
Sacred Host in his hands, strike your breast three times 
and say: 

“Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst enter under 
my roof, but say only the word, and my soul shall be 
healed.” 

Let the communion cloth or card rest on your thumb 
and first finger, in such a way as to receive the Sacred 
Host in case it should fall. When the priest comes near, 
have your head slightly raised, your eyes modest and fixed 
on the Sacred Host. Open your mouth moderately, and 
let your tongue rest just over your under lip. 

After you have received the Sacred Host, swallow it 
as soon as you can without touching it with your fingers, 
and say in your heart with all the faith of St. Thomas, 
‘My Lord and my God.” Return to your place with your 
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hands folded and eyes cast down, and begin your thanks- 
giving without losing a single one of those precious mo- 
ments that Jesus stays with you. It is not well to begin 
reading prayers at once. You ought for a little while at 
least to speak to your divine Guest in your own way. Speak 
to Him as you would to your mother or a very dear friend, 
tell Him all about the things you need for soul and body, 
both for yourself and for others. 


FACTS ABOUT THE POPES. 

Of the first thirty Popes, twenty-nine were martyrs, 
except St. Dionysius, who was the twenty-fifth. The total 
number of martyred Popes is thirty-three; we venerate 
eighty-two Popes as saints. 

One hundred and four Popes have been Romans, 103 
were natives of other parts of Italy, 15 were Frenchmen, 
9 were Greeks, 7 were Germans, 5 were Asiatics, 3 were 
Africans, 3 were Spaniards, 2 were Dalmatians, while 
Palestine, Thrace, Holland, Portugal and England have 
each furnished one occupant of the papal chair. 

Nine Pontiffs have reigned less than one month, 30 
less than one year, 11 more than 20 years, 6 have reigned 
over 23 years, the longest reign, except that of St. Peter, 
who was in Antioch 7 years and in Rome 25 years, 2 
months and 7 days, was the reign of Pius IX, who was 
Pope 31 years, 7 months and 21 days. The next longest 
was his successor’s, Leo XIII, who was Pope 25 years 
and 5 months. 

The combined successive reigns of these two Popes 
are the longest in history, covering a period of 57 years 
and 5 months. 

Including the present Pontiff, there have been only 
eight Popes since the foundation of the American republic, 
the longest series of reigns since the foundation of the 
church. 


OUR CATHOLIC LITANIES. 


We sometimes feel that our Catholic youth do not 
appreciate how beautiful a form of prayer our approved 


litanies are. Too many of them never think of opening 
a prayerbook except on Sunday. The few minutes of 
oral prayer offered up by the average Catholic generally 
includes the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed and the 
Confiteor. Morning and night prayers, as they are given 
in our manuals of piety, are seldom recited. Mental 
prayer is not even so much as thought of; and yet many 
Catholics complain that they cannot pray, aye, more than 
that, they do not know how to pray. 

The Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus is a veritable 
mine of spirituality. Our Lord Himself is addressed by 
a great variety of beautiful titles, and it is impossible to 
repeat this prayer without being moved to sentiments of 
contrition, and without being inspired with a deeper love 
and confidence in the Saviour and Redeemer of the world. 
The same is largely true of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. The Mother of God is appealed to under 
a great variety of titles. The heights above and the 
depths beneath—in fact, the whole realm of nature has 
been searched for terms in which to pay tribute to Mary's 
charity and zeal for souls. Every term is a hymn of 
praise. 


SCHOOL RELIGION—WHY IT OFTENS LACKS IN 
EFFECTIVENESS. 

By Rev. Bernard Feeney (St. Paul Seminary, Minn.). 

The Catholic mother begins the religious education 
of her child; and no pedagogy, ancient or modern, has 
improved on her methods. Her sole equipment for the 
work is love. Beyond essentials, her knowledge of re- 
vealed truth may be vague and meager; but such as it 
is, she teaches it from love, and from love her child re- 
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peats the strange words after her, glad of her approval 
and longing for more of it. She sees the anxious, puzzled 
look in the little face, and instinctively she lisps the truth 
in a story she remembers or invents. The little face 
brightens; for love has turned words into knowledge 
ind out comes a volley of questions, pertinent and logical 
from its point of view, yet such as would probably pose a 
Suarez or a Bellarmine. Does the mother lose patience 
because she cannot give satisfactory answers? Surely, 
no; she is too wise to check the curiosity she has ex- 
cited, and her love may be trusted for tact enough to turn 
cannot satisfy into other channels. 

rs ago I heard a grey-haired theologian sigh 





inquiry she 

\lany yer 
for his childhood’s simple faith. ‘My friend,” he said, 
‘believe me: our Catholic children never learn religion 
s practically at school as they learn it at home on their 
mother’s lap or seated at her teet.” Is it, then, the fuller 
school knowledge that is to blame? or has some change 
taken place in the child, that makes the knowledge ac- 





quired a cold, dead formula to be stored in the memory 
with the binominal theorem or the mystery of the asymp- 
tote? Or 1s it that something essential lacking in the 
teacher? J will contine myself to the possibility implied 


in this last question. 
Religious Teaching Requires Special Methods. 

The possibility is this: a Catholic teacher, ideally com- 
petent in every other respect, may be altogether incom- 
petent to educate in religion. He needs some additional 
equipment; for, although religion, by abstraction, may be 
called a science, in its concrete form, as it was revealed 
and as it has to be taught to children, it is a living, ener- 
getic influence, dominating thought and feeling and action, 
he raison d’etre of our Catholic schools is the teaching 
of it as such, and not solely as an intellectual system of 
ideas. A proof of this is: if you ask a Catholic parent 
why he sends his children to a parochial school, he will 
tell you without hesitation that his chief reason is that 
they may be taught and trained in the habits of a Chris- 
tian life. If you ask him further, what will convince him 
that he is getting the worth of his money out of the 
school, he will answer: “I shall be satisfied if I find my 
child becoming more docile, more helpful, more honest 
and truthful, more polite and unselfish, more religious- 
minded and faithful to duty. I can make allowance for 
the difficulties of teachers; but in the course of five or 
six years I expect to see these results in my child's 
ome life.” 

Importance of Living and Effectual Teaching. 

You may say that these results are to come from the 
priest's daily address to the children, and that the teacher 


only to explain the catechism lesson and to hear the 


nem rized recitation of it. It is a fatal error—an error 
‘esponsible than any other cause I know for the low 
rd of Catholic life at the present day. If the 


Church for wise reasons has systematized revealed truth, 
she has not thereby changed its nature, and its nature, 

















to St is to be “the word of God. 

v and effectual, and more piercing than any two 
edged sword; and reaching unto the division of the soul 
and the spirit, of the points also and the marrow, 

‘ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart.” All this—and, indeed, every part of it except 
material foundation—is wanting in the catechism les- 
as usually memorized and recited in our parochial 
S\ ols. 
Give Practical Application of Catechism. 

hut, you urge, is it not good to even the material 
foundation? Most assuredly; for can | 10 build 

ig without a foundation. But do not e children un- 





der the impression that the foundation is the building 

is anything but a foundation. Show them that even if 
there were faith in the mechanical recitation of the cate- 
hism, yet “faith that hath not work is dead in itself.” 
Show them that knowledge of the catechism is the prep- 
i f beautiful Christian life; that by itself it will 
m, and that followers of Christ who do not 
are an anomaly. Stamp these truths on their 
s with every lesson taught, and try all you 
it a practical applic ation. Suggest some act 
corresponding to teh truth taught; and, at 
t the little ones to thank God frequently for re- 
ealing to us through Jesus Christ how to make our lives 


beautiful and good. 7 1en your catechi 
' 





ist, 


1ism lesson will have 
in it spirit and life. and the class will be prepared to listen 
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with intelligence and zest to the 
instructions of the pastor. 
Love for Children an Important Factor in Teaching. 
This will be done only by teachers who have a high 
ideal of their mission and who love their pupils in sel for 
Jesus Christ. Truly, when all is said, love is the best 
equipment for teaching; and a mother’s love is its best 
human type. A teacher endowed with such love will con- 
tinue the homlier teaching of the mother and adapt it t 
the growing intellect of the child. The catechism lesso: 
will be looked on as something sacred, something apart 
from other school work, something lovable and desirable 
not the dreary, odious work it is too often made. 
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THE NEW METHOD IN | CATECHISM. 


By Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Here and there throughout the country the effort is b« 
ing made to bring the methods of catechetical instructio: 
more fully in accord with sound pedagogical principles 
In a number of our best schools catechism is now being 
taught by employing the same methods that prevail in 
the teaching of the other common branches. In thes 
schools direct religious instruction is accompanied by ob 
ject lessons, blackboard and chart illustrations, songs an: 
devotiona lexercises—in a word, the senses, the imagina- 
tion, the emotions, the will and the affections are all 
appealed to, as well as the intelligence, in the endeavor to 
bring down the religious truths that are taught from the 
region of the abstract and the metaphysical, and to render 
them easily assibilable for the mind of the child. Several 
catechisms, too, have recently made their appearance 
which embody these methods in practical and attractive 
form. 

It must be admitted, however, that in the great ma- 
jority of our schools, in many even which are thoroughly 
modern in methods of teaching in respect to other sub- 
jects, the catechetical instruction is still given after the 
fashion of a century ago. It is a dry, hard drill in ab- 
stract theological formulae, and little more. There is no 
appeal to the sense, and little, if any, to the imagination, 
the heart and the will. The catechisms in more common 
use, so far as pedagogical principles and methods are 
concerned, offer not the slightest improvement over those 
of a century ago. If anything, they are worse; they are 
longer, more technical and abstract. The question might 
well be raised as to why the question-and-answer manner 
of teaching should be regarded the ne plus ultra of method 
in religious instruction, since it has long been discarded 
in the teaching of other branches; but, even apart from 
this, the make-up of our common catechisms is such as t 
leave them open to the gravest objections in point both of 
principle and method. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN TEACHING. 

In “Everyday Problems in Teaching,” by Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea of the University of Wisconsin, theoretic methods 
are illustrated by concrete instances in a simple style 
‘alculated to stimulate that dynamic attitude necessary f01 
achieving best results in the schoolroom. Problems 0! 
“School Room Government,” of “Discipline,”, of “lai 
Play in the ery: Room,” of “Teaching Pupils to Thin 
and Execute,” of “Teaching the — of Communication, ’ 
oft “Tendencies of Novices,’ and lastly the vital proble: 
of “The Education of Girls,’ are ably discussed. 

\nent this last topic Prof. O’Shea says: “Any one 
who looks upon human life from the larger standpoint 
sees that a vital need of woman is to attain harmonious 
social adjustment to become attractive in conduct, in per 
sonal appearance in the capacity to interest people, and 
to provide for their enjoyment in agreeable ways. 

“The fundamental needs of the woman can be min- 
istered to best by art, music, history, literature, science. 
and the subjects that bear directly upon social and ethica! 
problems, and the problems of homemaking in a large 
sense, special importance being given to the care and 
culture of children. No matter how long her interests 
and her economic condition will permit her to continne 


her studies, these great fields will offer attractions to her. 


for it is practically impossible to exhaust them.’’—(Every 
day Problems in Teaching. Price $1.25, cloth. 


Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) 
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Studies of Noted Paintings 


Miss Elsie May Smith 


PLAYMATES—DAVID ADOLPHE ARTZ 


This picture clearly tells us a story. As soon as it is 
seen, the mind goes back to what has been and forward 
to what will be again. Here is a little girl sleeping upon 
the grass with a stick in her hand, and the look of one 
who has dropped off in peaceful sleep through weariness 
after the exertion of her play. Beside her on the grass 
are two lambs—her pets—who rest quietly near her 
while she sleeps. A little further away we see sheep 
grazing on the edge of a forest. We know that before 
she fell asleep the little girl was tending these sheep, 
that they are her playmates with whom she loves to 
wander through the woods and meadows, and that they 
will graze quietly near at hand while she takes her nap, 
and that when she awakes she will resume the charge of 
caring for them. Again they will wander up and down 
through the grass, again she will frolic and play with 
them, and again her little jambs, whom we know with- 
out being told. are her favorites, will frisk about at her 


side. Perhaps she will carry one of them in her arms. 


f 


3 
; 
f 3 
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imagination, he has chosen to show us this quiet scene,— 
the little girl taking her nap, her favorite lambs watch- 
ing and waiting peacefully beside her, and the other 
sheep doing as they like not far distant. The little girl 
knew that she could go to sleep and find them near at 
hand and safe, we can well believe, when she should 
wake up again. Perfect security and confidence are found 
here. Notice carefully the little girl—how she sleeps 
with her head on her hand. Notice her attractive face, 
her chubby, well-shaped arms and feet. Note the flow- 
ers growing in the foreground and the look in the faces 
of the lan.bs. How perfectly contented they seem to be! 
The whole is surely a pleasing picture of happy child- 
hood, amid the pleasures of healthy outdoor life, and 
surrounded by animals, as children so love to be. 


Questions for Study 
What do you see in this picture? 
What is the little girl doing? 
What are the sheep doing? 
What do you see near the little girl? 


Playmates—Artz 


Together they will all enjoy the peace, richness and 
soothing calm of the great outdoor world with its trees, 
and flowers, its grasses for food and a soft carpet under- 
foot, and its balmy breezes and cooling streams. How 
easy it is to picture all the joys, past and future, which 
these playmates have together! What happy times the 
little girl must have when she is out with these sheep! 
Yes, it is a pleasant story which this picture tells to us. 
We wish that we could go with these playmates in and 
out among the trees and up and down the meadow. 
What fun it would be! But while these pleasures have 
been and will be again, just now all is different. The 
little girl is quietly sleeping and the sheep are left to do 
as they please for the time being. It is not the pleasures 
which we have described which the artist has chosen to 
tepresent in his picture; rather, leaving them to our 


Do you think these lambs are her favorites? 

What makes you think sor 

What is the name of this picture? 
a suitable name? 

What do you think the little girl and the sheep were 
doing before she fell asleep? 

Do you think the little girl loves to take care of these 
sheep? 

What makes you think so? 

What do you think they will do when the little girl 
wakes up again? 

Do you think she will find them where she left them? 

How do the lambs show that they care for the little 
girl? 

Do you think they would rather be where they are 
than with the sheep? 


Do you think it is 
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Do they look happy and contented? 

What look do you see in the face of the little girl? 

What has she in her hand? Where is her other hand? 

Does she look healthy and strong? What do you 
think has made_her so? 

Do you think she is happy when she is caring for her 
sheep? Do you think she loves to be outdoors? What 
makes you think so? 

Why do you think the artist chose to represent this 
scene rather than showing the little girl awake playing 
with her pets? 

Do you think he preferred to have us imagine what 
the little girl does when she is awaxer Do you think he 
was trying to tell us a story? 

Did he want to leave something for us to imagine? 

Has he made a pleasing picture? Why do you think so? 

Would you like to be with this little girl and her 
playmates? 

Do you think you would have good times with them? 
What makes you think so? 

Would you like to have some pet lambs of your own? 

What would you do with them? Would you enjoy 
caring for them? 


The Artist 
David Adolphe Artz, a modern Dutch painter, was 
born at The Hague in 1837. After studying at the Acad- 


emy at Amsterdam, he went to Paris, where he studied 
for eight years under various artists, and then returned 
to The Hague where he continued to live and work. He 


was also a pupil of Mollinger, and considered himself a 
pupil of Israels, although he was never under that art- 
ist’s direction, nor did he work in his studio. It is likely 
enough that he took Israels as his model and looked for 
his subjects in the same general direction. Having far 
less feeling and sentiment than Israels, he is more bent 
on telling a story. He always considered how he might 
make himself best understood by the ordinary spectator 
and how he might please those who are content to find 
in a picture a simple story clearly told. He painted both 
in oil and water colors, while his subjects are principally 
scenes from rustic life. He “delighted in the delicate 
bloom of autumn, pale gray meadows with thin grass, 
over which there arches a gray, pallid sky, tremulous 
with light noon-day stillness and paths losing themselves 
in the wide gray-green plains through which they wind 
lazily with a long-drawn curve, loamy ditches, where 
silvery spotted thistles and faint yellow autumn flowers 
raise their heads parched and thirsty. Potato gatherers, 
shepherd girls and children at play enliven these wide, 
sad levels.” 

A picture by Artz called “No Hope” was exhibited at 
Glasgow in 1874, and four years later in the same city 
three others were on exhibition. These were “Dutch In- 
terior,” “A Mother and Child,” and “The Fisherman’s 
Return.” Another picture by Artz ‘s called “Visit to 
Grandmother,” a companion picture which is little more 
than a variant on this composition is called “Visit to 
Grandfather.” It was exhibited in 1883. Artz died in 
1890. 


Elementary Agriculture--School Gardening 


By Grace Marian Smith, of the I H C Service Bureau, Chicago 


In schools where there is no one to supervise the 
garden thru the summer, it will be well to plant only 
such early vegetables as will mature befcre the close of 
school, and those which will need little or no care dur- 
ing the summer. 

For the early vegetables, radishes and lettuce; and 
for fall fruitage, lima beans, tomatoes, and peppers make 
a good combination. In addition, plant a few melons, 
and some of the common grains—barley, oats, wheat, 
rye, corn, etc—to let the pupils see the manner of 
germination and the appearance of the plant and so be 
able to recognize the plant and seed. A little cotton, 
rice, and other plants not native to the section may 
be grown as an experiment. 


The Rewards of their Labor—Jeffe:son School, Gary, Ind. 


several bushels of tomatoes and peppers. 


It is well to encourage each pupil to have a small 
garden patch at home in which he can cultivate such 
plants as, because of the need of summer care, can not 
be grown in the school garden. 

There are many vegetables which are valuable for 
food which are not commonly grown, simply because 
people are not accustomed to them. Attention should 
be called to these and each pupil encouraged to try 
out one kind at home. Egg plant, salsify, Swiss chard, 
spinach, endive, Brussels sprouts, and parsely are all 
good and provide variety for the table. Many gardens 
do not contain them. 

Start a few stalks of asparagus, partly to encourage 
the culture at home and partly because it makes a 
beautiful bush and a pleasing addition to bouquets. 


Last year-the Gary school children gathered 
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GEORGE CROSSBY, JR. 


Iowa, 
best ten ears of corn produced in that state. 


Council Bluffs, who won the prize in 1911 for the 


Do not forget some flowers, especially the perennials, 
as they blossom earlier than we can grow seed plants, 
and require little care. A few tulips, crocuses, hyacinths, 
a clump of bleeding heart, and some self-seeding flowers, 
such as rose moss, poppies, morning glories, and the 
bean vine, add to the beauty of the school yard, furnish 
material for bouquets, and create a.sense of ownership 
in the grounds. 

If you planted some seeds in a window box, these 
can be transferred to the outdoors and thus the garden 
have an early start. Next year, plan to have a hot-bed. 

Be careful to select seeds and plants which may 
reasonbly be expected to grow. It is a disappointment 
to put in a seed and get no plant, or to have a plant, 
which, in place of developing, sickens and dies. 

Then success, like many other qualities, is partly habit. 
Help the pupils to get the habit early. We should also 
inculcate the idea that when we study a subject and learn 
the best way to do anything, then follow the best known 
plan, we are almost certain to be successful. 

There are many facts about soil which need to be 
taught—facts about its origin, composition, treatment, 
fertility, etc. These will be more readily taught if we 
start our garden work and take care of the questions as 
they come up. 

Don’t sit in the school room and read pages about 
clay soils, sandy soils, loam, and muck. Rather go out 
into the yard, set the spading fork in the earth, and turn 
up a shovelful. Then study that. 

There it is,—soft, moist, fresh, and it sets free the 
breath of spring. There is a great deal imprisoned in 
that soil; moisture, very likely; earth worms, almost 
certainly; roots of last year’s vegetation perhaps; it may 
be, some sticks and stones. 

Throw these last out. They will be in the way of the 
rootlets of the baby plant. 

The earth worms tunnel their way thru 


the — soil, 


pulverizing it, and making passages to admit the air. 
Roots of last year’s vegetation will decay, adding their 
decayed vegetable matter to the soil and making it 
fertile. By pulling out the roots of the old plants you 
will see that they leave spaces in the earth. Their decay 
will leave just such spaces as we have seen when the 
roots were pulled out, and these spaces make room 
for air. 

Do you know the earth needs to breathe? Perhaps we 
should not say the earth, but the plant roots in the 
earth. After a heavy rain, when water fills all the little 
spaces so as to exclude air, the plants become yellow 
and die. 

There are certain changes which take place in the 
soil for which it is necessary to have a free circulation 
of air. Nitrogen is one of the most valuable plant foods. 
But the free nitrogen of the air can not be taken up by the 
leaves as food just as our lungs can not separate the 
oxygen in water, and use it for breathing, altho fish 
can. 

When the nitrogen of the air comes in contact with 
certain soil elements it is so changed that it can be used 
by the plants as food, so we must have air space in the 
soil thru which the air can circulate. Earth worms, 
plant roots, freezing, tile drains—anything that keeps 
the soil loose and porous helps the circulation of air and 
so makes a better seed bed. 

We can help too. With a spading fork, we turn the 
earth over and then with a rake, and sometimes with our 
hands, we crumble and smooth it until it is very fine. 
When the soil is very fine it allows more surface to 
come in contact with the plant roots. That means that 
the rootlets reach more plant food. You know the 
roots can use only such food as they actually come in 
contact with. There may be plenty of plant food inside 
a clod, but if the rootlets can not get to it, it is of no 
more use to them than if a key had been turned in a 
lock and the food shut away from them. 

When we spade up a bed of earth, we like each year 
to go a little deeper (one-half inch to an inch) than we 
spaded the year before. That brings up some new soil 
that was not used the year before and gives us the 
benefit of the matter stored in the lower layer. Can 
you think of a case when it would not be well to go 
deeper? For instance, when there is a nice mellow soil 
above and a cold clay below. 

There is another reason why we need to have the soil 
very fine—so it will hold the moisture. Let us take two 
bottles of water and in one put some small pebbles and 
in another larger ones. Now pour off all the water that 
you can. There is still some adhering to the surface of 
the stones. This is the usable supply which we call 
capillary moisture. Each tiny particle of soil will have 


Starting the Garden—Emerson School, Gary, Ind. 


all about it a little envelope of capillary water. You can 
see that a clod will have less surface for water to cling 
to than there is in the earth formed when that same clod 
is broken into fine pieces. That is another reason why 
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we want the soil fine—to hold the greatest amount of 
moisture. 

There is still another reason why the fine soil helps 
keep the moisture where the plants can get it. Take a 
lump of sugar and let the corner of it just dip into a 
glass of water. Notice how quickly the moisture rises 
thru the lump. Now take a spoonful of loose sugar and 
see how much more slowly the moisture spreads thru 
it. The force which causes the water to move up thru 
the sugar is called capillary attraction. 

We want to keep the moisture which is in the soil for 
the use of the plants, and to prevent it from escaping 
into the air, we make a fine mulch all over the surface. 

To get the moisture which is down deep and bring 
it up near to the surface so that the plant roots can utilize 
it, we need to have the soil packed close enough so 
that the moisture from below will pass, by capillary at- 
traction, up to where the plant roots reach. Above 
that, we need the fine mulch so the moisture will not 
keep on creeping from one particle to another, reach the 
surface, and pass off into the air. 

In some sections, farmers use a sub-packer to pack 
the soil below so the moisture deep down in the ground 
will be drawn toward the surface. Then with a harrow, 
they make a loose mulch on top to keep the moisture 
from escaping into the air. 

We are just learning that if we disk the wheat field 
right behind the binder, we are likely to have a better 
crop the next year. The wheat shaded the ground. Now 
when the field is exposed, the heat of the sun would 
cause the moisture to evaporate very rapidly. If we 
loosen up the earth on top so that the water will not 
be drawn off by capillary attraction, we will have what- 
ever water is in the soil saved up for us to use next 
year. 

In the same way we should go out into the garden as 
soon as it dries off a little after a rain, and with a rake 
loosen the surface earth so that it will keep the mois- 
ture in the ground, and also so that the wet earth will 
not form a crust which will exclude the air and thus 
cause the plant to die. 
soil has more aluminum, sand has more silicate, and 
examine and analyze a part of it, we will find it is made 
up of different things united in certain proportions. 
Just as the air is made of oxygen, nitrogen, and carbon, 
so the earth is made of a number of such elements. Clay 
Dsoil has more aluminum, sand has more silicate, and 
the black, rich soils are especially rich in what we call 
humus. 

Humus is formed chiefly by decaying vegetable mat- 
ter. Humus is rich in plant foods and it also holds a 
great percentage of moisture. The richer a soil is in 
humus, the more moisture it will retain. 

If soil does not contain enough humus, there are ways 
to supply it, such as by applying manure or turning 
under vegetable matter. 

Humus also makes a warmer soil. Dark soils are 
warmer than light soils and humus makes a dark soil. 
The decomposition of vegetable matter adds heat. By 
checking evaporation, humus also keeps the soil from 
cooling off so rapidly. 

Briefly and simply, these are the reasons for digging 
deep, for pulverizing the soil, and for fertilizing. 

Now if we have the ground in good condition—moist 
and fine and rich and warm—it is ready for our seeds. 

We used to hill up little beds in which to put the 
different kinds of vegetables, but the hilled plot is apt 
to dry out more quickly, so except for some special 
crops, it is best to leave the bed level with the rest 
of the garden. 

As plants need to be cultivated, when we are plant- 
ing a large patch, it is best to plant in long rows so 
that we can use a wheel-hoe. For our school work, we 
may wish to hoe them by hand as we are glad to have 
the exercise. 

Some of us should arrange to see that the garden is 
watered when necessary, and hoed to keep out the 


weeds, and always as soon after a rain as it is dry 
enough so the dirt will not cake, we should go out and 
make a mulch of the top soil to hold the water for the 
plants’ use. 

We might appoint a committee of one or more who 
live near the school yard to look after our garden dur- 
ing the summer and see that it is properly cared for and 
protected against marauding animals or people. Then we 
may expect to gather some vegetables in the fali. 

The business side of gardening should not be over- 
looked. If a crop of tomatoes is gathered, it may be used 
in the school or in the home, but its market value should 
be computed. It will serve to inculcate business princi- 
ples to figure the cost of production as compared to the 
money returns. 

If desired, a moral lesson may be developed. Some 
people never learn to count the cost in either financial or 
other matters. 

Sucess as it is reckoned by worldly standards is for 
sale. It has been said that any person can have any- 
thing he wants if he is willing to pay the price. 

Some of us have sufficient capital—of brains, or appli- 
cation, or money—to get what we want without paying 
exorbitantly for it; some of us must work overtime, risk 
our eyesight, overtax our nerves, give up pleasures, cur- 
tail our activities in other directions. in order to get 
some one thing we want. 

If our desire is strong enough and we persevere in 
our efforts we can almost certainly get anything we are 
willing to pay for. But always be sure that it is worth 
what it costs. 

0 
SOLDIER BOYS 

(To be given by three little boys bearing—one a drum, 
one a flag, and the third a toy gun. The first two lines 
may be given by the school, the boys replying.) 
School: 

Drummer boy, drummer boy, where are you speeding, 

Rolling so gaily your rataplan? 


Drummer Boy: 
“T go where my country my service is needing, 
Rolling so gaily my bold rataplan. 


School: 
“Color boy, color boy, where are you hieing, 
Waving your banner of red, white, and blue? 


Color Boy: 
“I go where the flag of the free should be flying, 
Waving my banner of red, white, and blue. 
School: 
“Soldier boy, soldier boy, where are you going, 
Bearing so proudly your knapsack and gun? 
Soldier Boy: 
“I go where my country my duty is showing, 
Bearing so proudly my knapsack and gun. 
School: 
“When will you come again, soldier boys playing, 
Drumming and waving and bearing the gun? 
Boys: 
“Not while our country our duty is showing, 
Drumming and waving and bearing the gun.” 


PATRIOTISM 
(Exercise for ten boys or girls, each bearing a large 
card with the initial letter of the line spoken.) 


(P)atriotism is zealous service for one’s country. 

(A)ttend, then, to the duties of each day. 

(T)ry to aid every good and noble cause. 

(R)espect the rights of others. 

(I)nsist upon honesty in public and private business. 

(O)bey loyally those in authority. 

(T)ell nothing but the truth. 

(I)nspire others by your zeal. 

(S)erve whole-heartedly whenever you serve. 

(M)ake every effort to promote the cause of peace; 

The nation’s strength lies in such PATRIOTISM. 
—William H. Holmes, Jr. 
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Eftie L. Bean, Winona, Minn. 


ON THE FARM 

Jack and Helen were visiting grandma and grandpa 
on the farm. They had had the mumps but were almost 
well now. Every evening they went to the barn to 
gather the eggs. They always tried to see who would 
find the most. They helped grandma weed her garden 
and watched grandpa milk the cows. 

One day grandpa called them early in the morning 
and said, “Hurry and get up and go out to the barn 
and you will find a surprise.” 

How they hurried. Pretty soon they were racing 
across the ground to the barn. 

“What is it?” they said. 

“You look around and see if you can’t find some- 
thing.” 

So they hunted. They looked on the hay, behind the 
door, in the stalls, but found nothing. Just then they 
heard a funny little noise and ran to a big box. What 
do you think they found? There was old Fido, the dog, 
and three dear little puppies. 

“You may pick out one puppy,” said grandpa, “for 
your very own and when you go home you may take it 
with you.” 

They jumped up and down and clapped their hands. 
They picked out a little brown puppy with a white face 
and four white paws, and they called him Prince. What 
fun they had with Prince that summer. 


MARY’S BEADS 
Mary had a string of beautiful gold beads. They were 
given to her on her birthday and she was very proud of 
them. One day while she was playing tag she lost them. 


She hunted all morning but they were gone. 
About a week later when papa was putting up a 


swing for her in the front yard, he noticed something 
shining way up in the tree. He got a ladder and climbed 
up to see and what do you think he found? Yes, it was 
Mary’s string of gold beads. How do you suppose they 
got there? 

Just then they heard a great chattering in the tree and 
looking up they saw a pretty gray squirrel looking 
down at them with his bright eyes and scolding them 
as hard as he could. 

“So you took the beads,” said papa. 
squirrel.” 

“But,” said Mary, “I suppose he liked to look at them, 
and maybe he thought they were a new kind of nut.” 


DOLLY’S SWING 

Dolly had a new swing in the yard, under a big maple 
tree. She was only five years old, but she could swing 
away up high. 

One day her little cousin Jennie came to see her. 
Jennie was only three years old. 

The two girls played with their dolls for awhile and 
then Dolly took Jennie out to see her new swing. 

“T want to swing,“ said Jennie. 

“I’m afraid you'll fall,” said Dolly. 

“No, no, I'll not fall. Let us swing together,” said 
Dolly. So she sat down in the swing and held it very 
still while Jennie climbed up and sat beside her, hold- 
ing on to the rope very tightly. Then Dolly began to 
swing back and forth very gently and not a bit high. 
How Jennie laughed. It was such fun. All at once she 
forgot where she was, and let go of the rope to clap 
her hands, when quick as a wink she fell out of the 
swing and began to cry. Dolly stopped the swing and 
went to her and picked her up. Jennie looked around and 
stopped crying for she was not hurt a bit. 

“What made Jennie fall?” she asked. 

“Why Jennie, you let go of the ropes and then of 
course you fell out.” 

“Oh, yes, I forgot, but I never will again.” 

And she never did. 


“You naughty 


THE PICNIC 
One day Frank and Lulu came home from school very 
much excited. “Oh, mamma,” they said, “may we go 
to a picnic on Saturday afternoon? Miss Jones, our 
teacher, said we might have one on Oak Hill under the 
big trees.” 
“Yes, I think you may go,” said Mamma. 


When Saturday afternoon came Frank and Lulu went 
skipping down the road, each carrying a little basket. 
They met the other boys and girls at the school house 
and then started off with Miss Jones and Miss Brown, 
another teacher. 


When they reached Oak Hill they piled their baskets 
under a big tree and away they scampered, some to 
hunt for flowers and others to play games. Miss Jones 
and Miss Brown put up two swings and what fun it 
was to “let the old cat die.” 


When it was supper time th: boys and girls sat on the 
grass, opened their baskets and ate the good things their 
mothers had packed for them. How good they tasted 
Miss Jones gave them all some nice lemonade to drink. 


TOM’S GARDEN 

Tom was a little boy who lived on a farm. Although 
he was only seven years old, his father had given him a 
little ground for a garden and he was to have all the 
money he made for his very own. How hard he had 
worked, getting the ground ready ,planting the seed, 
watering it, and keeping out the weeds. 

One day his father said, “Well, Tom, I’m going ta 
town today to sell some garden truck. Do you want to 
go too?” 

“Yes, papa. 
too?” 

“Yes, of course you may.” 

So Tom pulled up some onions, radishes, beets and 
carrots and tied them in little bunches and took them 
to town. 

When Tom showed them to the storekeeper, he bought 
them at once and told Tom to bring him all the garden 
truck he had to sell. How happy Tom was. 

By the middle of summer he had sold enough to buy 
a handsome ball and bat which he had wanted for a long 
time. 


May I take some of my garden truck 


HARRY’S PIECE 

Decoration Day was coming and Harry was very busy 
learning a piece to speak at school for some of the old 
soldiers were going to be there to hear him. His piece 
was about a brave boy who went to war to fight for his 
country. 

At last the day came and how proud Harry felt when 
he heard his name called. He marched up on the plat- 
form, very straight, just like a soldier, you know’ But 
when he faced that big crowd of people and saw threc 
big soldiers sitting right in front of him he got scared 
and forgot his piece. He tried to think of it, but he 
couldn’t remember a word, so he slowly went back to 
his seat. As he went by the soldiers one of them patted 
him on the head and said, “Never mind, my boy, you'll 
think of it pretty soon and then y6du’ll say it for us. I 
remember how scared I was once when I had to make 
a speech.” 

A big brave soldier ever scared? 

Why, it couldn’t be possible! 

Just as the last song was being sung Harry remem- 
bered his piece. He jumped right up and ran to the 
platform saying, “Now I know it. Now I can say it.” 
And he did. And when he was through, the three 
soldiers shook hands with him and said, “I think you 
are a pretty brave boy, even if you didn’t go to war.” 

Harry wondered why. 

Do you know why? 
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Birds and Busy Work 


Miss M. E. Richards, San Jose, California 


What is more interesting, inspiring and helpful in our 
work during the spring months than a study of the 
birds? All about us there is the whirr of wings, the 


‘clear, sweet notes and the busy stir of life, as the little 
songsters are building their nests and happily taking up 
their abode for the summer. 

Naturally, the children are attracted by the charming 
little creatures and long to be with them in the fresh, 


Plate I. 


clear air of the glorious out-doors. If we can bring into 
the school-room some of the joyous spring-time spirit 
and lead our pupils to a better understanding of their 
feathered friends, we shall have established a connect- 
ing link between child and nature which will bring fruit- 
ful results in more ways than one. 

Happy the boy or girl who can say with Henry Van 
Dyke: 


Plate II. 


And yet I know them well, 

By their music and their looks!” 
“It’s little I can tell 

About the birds in books, 

Encourage the children to carefully observe the birds 
at all times, their habits, food, flights, nesting-places, in 
fact everything connected with them. If these points 
are freely and informally discussed, you will find that 
they contain material for many interesting lessons in 
language and drawing. 

These talks with the children sometimes reveal traits 
of character in the pupils which the teacher never sus- 
pected. You may be surprised to find that the shy boy 
who is so slow in arithmetic and whom you have thought 
stupid, possesses keen powers of observation and is 


Paper Cutting or Brush Work 


well versed in bird lore. He will be delighted to share 
his knowledge, and it will give new zest to his study of 
other subjects for him to feel that he knows some things 
which you consider of importance and which are not 
found in his books. 

No child can watch the process of nest-building and 
the happy home life of the birds without feeling a closer 
sympathy for all living things. A boy who has been ob- 
serving a family of robins in the tree near his window 
will not be ready with sling-shot or gun to shoot at 
every passing bird. This reverence for life, when once 
awakened, will have an untold effect upon character. 

The children will enjoy making notes of what they 
have learned, and the result will be a most interesting 
collection. Some such form as this may be followed: 
Name of bird, size, color, form, kind of bill, food, nest, 
songs, habits, peculiarities, manner of flight, migration 

An ordinary note-book will serve the purpose very 
well. If the pupils so desire, an ornamental cover may 
be added similar to that shown in Plate I. Pictures may 
be pasted in to illustrate the various points, or the chil- 
dren may make drawings as in Plate II. The teacher 
will notice a great improvement in the drawing work 
of her class if she has encouraged its members to sketch 
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the birds in various positions. 
eloquently than many words. 

The bird-book may be made even more interesting and 
worth while by the addition of quotations from some of 
the best authors. These should be neatly and carefully 
copied and committed to memory. The pupils will enjoy 
searching through their reading for quotations which 
refer to the particular bird or birds each is studying, and 
will be glad to learn the following appropriate lines: 
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A few lines speak more 


“Hast thou named all the birds without a gun, 

Loved the wild rose and left it on its stalk? 

Oh, be my friend and teach me to be thine!” 
—Emerson. 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 


He made and loveth all.” —Coleridge. 


“It is always morning somewhere; 
And above the awakening continents, from shore to 
shore, 
Somwhere the birds are singing evermore.” 
—Longfellow. 


MEMORIAL FLOWERS 
(For Four Girls) 
(Each speaker should carry a bouquet of the flowers.) 


(1) A bunch of fragrant violets 
As my offering I’ve brought, 
True blue as were the soldiers 
When for the right they fought. 


May 


a. 


Drawing and Handicraft 


School Journal 
(2) I bring the golden buttercups, 
So hardy and so brave; 
What flowers can be more fitting 
To deck a soldier’s grave? 
(3) I bring a bunch of daisies, 
Some humble grave to crown, 
As innocent as the pure young lives 
So willingly laid down. 
(4) This bunch of purple lilac 
As my offering I bring; 
’Tis fragrant as the memory 
Of those whose praise I sing. 
All— 
We've often heard the story 
Of how the brave men fought, 
And as a tribute of our love 
These flowers we have brought. 
We will ne’er forget the soldiers, 
And when we’ve passed away 
May other hands the flowers bring 
Each Decoration Day. 
—Sadie S. Palmer in “All of the Holidays,” 
A. Flanagan Co. 


published by 


It is in loving, not in being loved 
The heart is blessed; 
It is in giving, not in seeking gifts 
We find our quest. 
Whatever be thy longing or thy need, 
That do thou give. 
So shalt thy soul be fed, and thou indeed 
Shalt truly live. —M. E. Russell. 


W. D. Campbell, Director of Art, Public Schools, Columbus, Ohio 


Our work is nearing its end while the great world of 
green is just opening to give joy, life and pleasure to 
all. This marvelous unfolding is the great secret of life! 
The ever undoing and closing of incidents and episodes. 
So in May we will again look at nature, our guide and 
inspiration, and see whether we cannot y from her 
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Tulip Pattern 


a new and riper thought regarding form and color. 
Aiter we have keenly observed, it will be our duty and 
pleasure to arrange and “compose” our observed matter 
so that more “Art” may be the result. 
PRIMARY WORK 
Review your design principles of “Balance, rythm and 
harmony.” Be sure you, the teacher, are becoming more 
sure of their arrangement. Then during May and June 
try to let your pupils plan patterns, using as motifs 
flower forms such as buttercups, tulips (see illustration), 
daffodils, etc. This is a nice and unusual feature and 
gives the joyful opportunity to let nature come into 
the life of the child thru another channel. The colors 


are left the natural colors of the flowers, simplified and 
all made into brush strokes. I mean that there must 
not be any pencil outlining. Mark 9x12 paper off into 
big diamond shapes, using the faintest lines and place 
the “unit” in each diamond space. Perhaps you had 
better make diamond spaces about two inches on a side. 
Also paint early birds in color, introducing a branch of 
a tree. Perhaps your branch will have a few leaves on 
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it; all the better, as it lends more “life” to your bird 


environment. 


The illustration was a big red bird against a “spring” 


setting. The sky light blue, and grass yellow-green. 
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INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR 

Nature may play an important part of your May work 
and if so, why not look for more careful detail work, 
such as the careful study of branches and leaves. Leaves 
turned and leaves hanging. Pupils are too apt to hurry 
over necessary shapes to get an “effect,” while the last- 
ing effect is composed of more result with truth. 

The iris or yellow flag, tulips, quince blossoms, etc., 
are charming things to love and then to depict. Paint 
them directly at first big and bold for direction of growth 
and general proportion, then with tip of brush indi- 
cate more of the curves and charm, the personality of 
the plant. 


Teach your pupils to look for “light and dark” shades 
of colors and to drop them in brilliantly and choicely. 


Don’t higgle and piggle and let them scratch and scrub. 
If you do you get a shiny, ironed out effect. For a 
change after the first lessons, place flat washes of quiet 
tints (a light one from a color in your flower or study) 
over squares or oblongs as backgrounds. Let them dry 
and then at next lesson, paint your study against them. 
Many lovely effects will be obtained. 

Now for the upper grades. I am simply inserting two 
or three new posters or decorative compositions made 
this spring in the seventh or eighth grades. Notice the 
distinguished spotting and the design shapes. Notice 
the relationship of subject to lettering. Also the care- 
ful and thoughtful placing of lettering on sheet. 

These represent the kind of results that come in class 
lessons after a few years of perhaps ten weeks a year, 
(one hour a week on that part of the work.) 
The color schemes were various. Some in two 
or three refined tones of a color from a_ butter- 
fly or from fine prints. Others were the grayed 
colors of the objects made quiet enough so that they 
would “hold together.” 

Just compare the width of the dark line about all the 
objects and shapes and notice its strength and vitality. 
Do not get thin wiry lines. They will do for small 
work, but these drawings were placed on 12 by 18-inch 
paper either plain brush manila or tinted construction 
paper. 
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The Teaching of Place Names in Geography 


William S. Gray, Principal of Training School, Mlinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinos 


In the last two articles on geography, which appeared 
in the School Journal, the value of type studies was 
length, A common complaint 


discussed at some 


against this method of teaching geography is that the 


pupils who study types do not know where places are, 
that they cannot locate on a map the states of the 
United States and that they cannot locate the great 
cities of the world and many other important places. 
This complaint is too serious to be overlooked by those 
who are responsible for the teaching of geography to- 
day. The frequent recommendation, however, that we 
again teach places as the chief aim in geography is too 
shallow to be seriously considered by well informed 
teachers. Geography as a school subject is too rich in 
valuable subject matter from the standpoint of informa- 
tion, good citizenship and mental discipline to revert to 
a mechanical learning of places. On the other hand, a 
knowledge of important places, as ready for instant use 
in the general affairs of life as the multiplication table, 
is of too great importance to be smothered out by the 
purely descriptive phases of the topics treated. 
PLACE GEOGRAPHY ESSENTIAL 

The idea that a study of types leads necessarily to a 
poor mastery of place location is erroneous. In fact, the 
two phases of geography are mutually very helpful. A 


to discuss some _ devices 
and aids for securing effective results with this 
phase of geography work. It is presupposed at the 
outset that this drill work be carried on daily as impor- 
tant topics are being studied. The United States will be 
taken as the basis for this discussion. 
THE FACTS OF PLACE GEOGRAPHY 

Some of the facts which require considerable drill to 
master them effectively for immediate use are the fol- 
lowing: The names and location of the states, their area 
and population, the names and location of the state cap- 
itals, the names and location of the largest cities of the 
United States, the names and location of important 
rivers, mountains and boundaries. For some time there 
has been a felt need for some sort of map which would 
furnish the basis for this drill work. With this need in 
mind Professor Ridgley, head of the geography depart- 
ment of the Illinois State Normal University, has con- 
structed a “place map” of the United States, a cut of 
which accompanies this article. The value of the map 
in drill work for intermediate and upper grade classes is 
so great that it deserves the special consideration of ev- 
ery teacher of geography. 

USING THE OUTLINE MAP 

This map is prepared for the purpose of aiding in the 
thorough teaching of important places with the least 
expenditure of time and with 
a high degree of interest. It 


purpose of this article 
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thorough knowledge about the valuable information- 
giving topics of geography usually leads to an accurate 
knowledge of the place relations of that topic. It is 
equally true that place geography is essential to a thor- 
ough mastery of all large geographical topics. Failure 
to recognize the value of teaching place location in con- 
nection with the type studies and the omission of the 
necessary amount of drill work to fix firmly in mind the 
location of many important places has been responsible 
for much poor work done during recent years in geog- 
raphy classes. 

It behooves the teacher of geography, therefore, to see 
the strong bond of mutual helpfulness between these 
two phases of the work and to use those methods of 
teaching which will strengthen both lines of study in 
geography classes. At the close of the discussion of 
type studies in a previous article it was suggested that 
extensive reviews and drills were necessary as aids in 
the thorough mastery of important places and facts, 
while an important topic was being studied. It is the 


serves as a means of testing 
pupils, because no names 
are on the map. It forms 
the basis for rapid oral drill 
after the facts have become 
familiar. It suggests a use- 
ful list of names for spelling 
lessons, both oral and writ- 
ten. It gives purpose to the 
learning of many abbrevia- 
tions in language work. 
Numerous thought-provoking 
questions in geography are 
readily answered from the 
map. It takes the pupil! to 
the map in the text-book time 
after time to find the facts to 
fit the map. It is a map 
which can be used not only 
while the pupils are studying 
the United States, but in each 
year of their later school 
life for the purpose of fixing 
immediate and future use. 


THE STATES 

By observing the map carefully it will be seen that 
the states are numbered in the order of area. This serves 
as an excellent order in which to learn the names and 
location of the states. As the pupil is mastering these 
problems he should turn to the appendix in his text- 
book to learn the areas of the states he is studying. The 
pupil should list the states as he looks them up and ex- 
press the areas in “round numbers,” that is, the two left- 
hand figures should be used as given, and all other fig- 
ures should be changed to ciphers. In this form the 
number is easily remembered. As the pupil is mastering 
these facts a vigorous class drill should be conducted 
each day. With maps before teacher and pupils excellent 
results can be secured in a short time, if’ the teacher 
calls the states by numbers and requires a quick, ac- 
curate response. The pupils enjoy such work thor- 
oughly. The value and effectiveness of the work may 
be greatly enhanced by havirg the pupils color tiie area 
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of the state he is learning on a blank outline map of the 
United States. The very fact that He colors the portion 
of the map which represents the state gives to the pupil 
a clearer idea of its size, location and boundary. More 
will be suggested later in regard to the use of the blank 
outline maps of the United States in learning the loca- 
tion of the states. 

The relative population of the states should likewise 
be mastered. In the following list the states are printed 
in order of population according to the United States 
census of 1910. In this list of states the abbreviations 
are given accurately. The correct spelling should be 
learned from the maps in the text-book. The states hav- 
ing a population over three millions are: N. Y., Pa., Ill, 
O., Tex., Mass., Mo. States with over two millions are: 
Mich., Ind., Ga., N. J., Cal., Wis., Ky., Ia., N. C., Tenn., 
Ala., Minn., Va. States with over one million are: Miss., 
Kan., Okla., La., Ark., S. C., Md., W. Va., Neb., Wash., 
Conn. States with over five hundred thousand are: Col. 
Fla., Me., Ore, S. D., N. D., R. I. States with less than 
five hundred thousand are: N. H., Mont., Ut., Vt., N. M., 
Idaho, Ariz., Del., Wyo., Nev. The pupils should learn to 
group the states according to population as given above 
in round numbers. Effective drill work may be carried 
on by asking the pupils to name and locate quickly and 
accurately all states having a population over three mil- 
lion, etc. 

Some advocate that the states should be learned in 
order from the New England States to the Pacific Sec- 
tion. This order has much value and in the course of 
the drill work should be emphasized, if it has not already 
been learned in the study of the text. Drilling upon 
the location of the states according to their area or pop- 
ulation calls for a higher degree of associative thinking 
than space contiguity alone. The teacher who has these 


three methods in mind and who drills frequently and 
effectively, changing the method frequently to give it 
variety, cannot help but secure satisfactory results. 


LEADING CITIES 

In 1910 fifty cities in the United States had a popula- 
tion of over one hundred thousand. These include the 
national capital and ten state capitals. The other thirty- 
nine cities are represented by small circles on the map. 
In naming cities for drill always give the name of the 
state after the name of the city, thus: Chicago, IIl.; St. 
Louis, Mo. Find the cities on the map. Point toward 
each as you name it. A portion of the list of fifty cities 
is here given in the order of population. Cities having a 
population over one million are: New York, N. Y.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa. Cities having a population 
over five hundred thousand are: St. Louis, Mo.; Boston, 
Mass.; Cleveland, O.; Baltimore, Md.; Pittsburg, Pa. 
The entire list of fifty cities accompanies the map. Ef- 
fective results can be secured by drilling upon the loca- 
tion of cities in this order. Since these fifty cities rep- 
resent the chief industrial centers of the United States 
the cities may be grouped according to industries and 
drilled upon in that order. All of the state capitals are 
indicated by stars on the map and furnishes another 
means of drilling upon location. Any city which has 
been omitted from the map but which for special reasons 
should be included in the drill may be inserted by teacher 
and pupils. In fact, the map presents so many oppor- 
tunities for drill work relative to the location of states 
and cities and to areas and populations, that when placed 
in the hands of a wide-awake teacher and class effective 
results are almost sure to follow. 

THE RIVERS 

Twenty-six rivers are indicated by capital letters on 
the map placed midway in the course of the rivers. The 
first thirteen letters indicate rivers in the Mississippi 
system. The next seven letters indicate rivers to the 
west and the last six indicate rivers to the east. The 
pupil should be directed to find the rivers on the map in 
the order of lettering. Learn the name of each from 
maps in the text-book or atlas and trace its course. 
Rapid results may be secured by pointing to the letter 
indicating a river and requiring vigorous, accurate re- 


ports. If it is desired, the names of other rivers indi- 
cated on the map may be learned. 
MOUNTAINS 
The map also indicates a few of the important moun- 
tain ranges in the United States. The pupils should find 
these on their maps and describe their location and di- 
rection. The teacher may call for the location of a cer- 
tain mountain range or may ask for the name of the 
mountain range or ranges in a given state or section. 
The coast features may also be studied and drilled upon 
from this map. This topic should not require much time. 
The pupils should be directed to find on their map and 
point towards the coast features of land and water in 
the following order: Cape Cod, Cape Cod Bay, Nan- 
tucket Island, Martha’s Vinyard Island, Long Island, etc. 


DRILL WORK 

After a great variety of types have been studied rela- 
tive to the United States, and the work has been thor- 
oughly reviewed and summarized, and daily drill work 
has been done for some time, test the accuracy and ef- 
fectiveness with which the pupils have learned the loca- 
tion of the various states. Include all advanced pupils in 
this test. Place before each pupil a blank outline map 
of the United States. State that ten minutes will be 
given in which to write the initials of the various states 
in their proper places. Give the signal for beginning the 
work. Time each pupil as he completes his work. Col- 
lect all finished and unfinished maps at the end of ten 
minutes. Check the errors and omissions and give to 
each pupil his exact grade. Unless the reviews and 
summaries have been very effectively done, need for fur- 
ther drill work will be very apparent. Keep the results 
of the first test as the basis for future comparisons. 


FOR HOME OR SCHOOL STUDY 

Discuss with the pupils the results of the test and ask 
them what further work on their part is clearly shown 
by their maps to be necessary. Dictate the following 
direction for home or school study. If a mimeographed 
copy could be placed in the hands of each pupil time 
would be saved and the directions would be considered 
more important by the pupils. 

On an outline map of the United States study carefully 
the boundary lines of the forty-eight states. You are 
to color at home not more than ten states each day after 
you have learned their names. When the states are all 
colored, each state should be surrounded by colors dif- 
ferent from its own. 

Do the work as follows: 

1. On the first day number any ten states on the map 
from one to ten. Name them aloud until you are sure 
you know them. Point toward each state in actual di- 
rection. Now color them. 

2. On the second day test your memory of the ten 
states colored on the first day. Number ten other states 
from eleven to twenty. Name them aloud. Point toward 
them. Color. 

3. On the third day test your memory on the states 
colored on first and second day. Number, name and 
color ten more. Point toward them. 

4. On the fourth day test as before. Number, name 
and color ten more states. Point toward them. 

5. On the fifth day complete your map. Test your- 
Self for all the forey-eight states. Have a friend time 
you to see if you can point to and name all the forty- 
eight states on the map in less than three minutes. Name 
them and point toward each in actual direction. Before 
handing maps to the teacher, trace the boundaries of 
the states with clear, distinct lines. 

Be ready at any time for a test like the one already 
taken. Be ready to point toward any state in actual di- 
rection as you name.” 

Give a limited amount of time in which the pupils are 
to submit the maps. At the end of the allotted time 
give another test similar to the one previously taken 
and compare results. All pupils who fail to make one 
hundred per cent should be held for the work until they 
are able to name all the states quickly and accurately. 
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The improvement brought about by this plan bespeaks 
the value of the outline map in drill work. 

Space will not permit a further discussion of drill 
work in this article. The two devices suggested have 
been the use of the location map and the use of the out- 
line map. Further information may be secured concern- 
ing these maps from McKnight and McKnight, Normal, 
Illinois. It must be constantly borne in mind that the 
best of tools will not secure effective results unless skill- 
fully handled. Drill work should be carried on daily, 


vigorously and thoroughly, not as an end in itself, but 
as a means to a better understanding and a clearer con- 
ception of the geography of our country, its industries, 
its scenery and the relation which the various parts of 
our country bears to us and to the world as a whole. 

Acknowledgement is hereby made to Professor Ridg- 
ley for many valuable suggestions relative to effective 
drill work on place location in geography work. Many 
of the devices suggested in this article originated in his 
department. 


Primary Number Work 


Mary A. Bronson, Illinois 


One of the most essential things to do in completing 
the number work in the second grade, is to make a 
careful review of any difficult facts and processes from 
the work of the first grade, using objects whenever 
necessary. This review so essential in every subject, is 
especially valuable to the work at this time, since it 
helps the regular work of the grade by enabling the 
pupils to learn their new number facts by comparison 
with known facts, and to make much use of old facts 
in new relations. The work in this grade must now be 
marked by greater precision and accuracy. The draw- 
ings in construction work must be more accurate and the 
measurements more exact. 

Long before this, the teacher will have observed that 
the parts of odd numbers are much more difficult to 
learn than the parts of even numbers. Frequent review 
and drill exercises are necessary. The principle of com- 
parison must be constantly employed. Teach these odd 
numbers and their parts by comparison with even num- 
bers. One of the simplest, easiest, and commonest ways 
to do this is by placing them side by side or one above 
the other. 


For illustration, “Since 9 plus 9 equals 18, 
9 plus 10 must be 19; 7 plus 7 equals 14, then 7 plus 6 
equals 13.” 

In all of this work, both written and oral, problems in 
great variety must be given, and all the relations must 


be stated in correct language. The children must begin 
to learn the language peculiar to this subject. They 
should also be taught a number of little things that 
will add interest to their work, as that c. 1s the abbre- 
viation for cents; that $ should be placed before any 
number of dollars, and the number in a pair, a set, a 
dozen, a score, etc. The writing and reading of num- 
bers to 1,000 will delight them. 

In most schools whether rural or urban, the com- 
pass of the work thus far in the second grade, consists 
‘in a mastery of the number relations from 10 to 20 
inclusive. The pupils must be taught the application of 
these facts in every way possible. The work in drawing, 
the work in construction and the problems arising in 
their every day affairs must be made use of. 

In addition to this work with the numbers from 10 
to 20, the adding and subtracting of two-place num- 
bers where no reduction is needed, should be taught, as, 


24 22 39 48 57 
+32 +47 +20 +11 +22 

75 96 87 68 59 
a” ae 


The tables of 2’s and 3’s should be taught also. The 
work of this month completes the presentation of new 
facts included in the work of this grade. This leaves 
some time for drill. 

After trying numerous plans and devices, all of which 
have been given value or discarded according to the 
results attained by their use, the following order of 
taking up the work has been found as good as any. It 
has seemed the most teachable, since in taking up the 
work with the number 20, the pupils will readily dis- 
cover many facts without help, as a result of the work 
upon the numbers below 20. 


Let the following be some of the facts to be learned. 


These may be added to at will. 


1oth’s of 20 
4 5th's=20 
20+-5 = 4 
4th’s of 20 
54's =20 

10 2's =20 20+4 = 5 

20+-2 =10 5th's of 20 

To obtain the first facts the children are asked for 
as many plus or addition facts as they can give with- 
out the aid of squares or cubes. Such facts as 10 
plus 10, 19 plus 1, 15 plus 5, will be given readily. 
Then ask for minus or subtraction facts, and such com- 
binations as 20—10, 20—5, 20—1, will be given almost as 
quickly. 

Note the facts which cannot be obtained in this way 
and let the children work them out with squares or 
blocks. The teacher should write all combinations in 
some conspicuous place on the board as they are given 
and should leave them there that the children may fre- 
quently look at and review them. As with all pre- 
vious numbers, these number facts should be drilled 
upon rapidly every day. Insist upon rapidity in answers. 

Since the unequal parts of 20 are less familiar and less 
easily connected with previous knowledge, it may be 
well to use the objects and discover all the facts by 
actual count. 

If the tenths of 20 are to be learned for one lesson 
the procedure is as follows: Each child is asked to 
count out 20 squares. When all have 20 squares ar- 
ranged in good order on the desk they are led to think 
20 squares a unit by the question “How many squares 
have you, Mary?” “How many have you, George?” 
“Julia?” etc., until 20 squares is fixed in the mind of 
every pupil. In every case the asnwer should be a com- 
plete statement. 

For the next step the teacher directs; “Divide your 
20 squares into ten equal groups.” “How many have 
you in each group, Hazel?” “Mabel?” “Frank?” “Every 
one hold up one group.” “Every one put one of the 
groups in the upper right hand corner.” “What part 
of your groups is that, Martin?” “What part of yours 
is that, Charles?” “James?” etc. “Then one-tenth of 
20 is , Arthur?” “You may tell us what one tenth 
of 20 is, Harold,” “Frank.” “Think how you would 
write one-tenth of 20 on the blackboard. “You may 
write it, Carrie, Frances, and Donald.” 

When the teacher is satisfied they have this, 
she may proceed in the same manner to help the pupils 
to find and write all the tenths of 20. Soon they will 
be happy to discover that they can go to the board and 
write all the ten facts thus, 1/10 of 20 is 2; 2/10 of 
20 are 4; 3/10 of 20 are 6; 4/10 of 20 are 8; etc. 

The odd numbers such as 17 and 19 are the most 
difficult for the children, and the use of objects is more 
necessary when teaching the facts about them than when 
teaching the even numbers, partly because fewer op- 
portunities arise for making practical use of them. 
These facts should be constantly drilled upon. Concrete 
problems involving the parts of odd numbers should be 
given by the teacher and the pupils should become ac- 
customed to making problems of their own. 


10-+-10=20 
20—I0=10 

2 10's=20 
% of 20=10 
20-+-10= 2 
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Such problems as the following may be written on 
the board. How. many 2’s in 19? Hew many left over? 
How many 5’s in 19? How many left over? The 
children should read the problems, solve, and answer with 
a complete statement, thus, “There are 9 2’s and 1 over 
in 19. There are 3 5’s and 4 over in 19.” 

Much drill on the table of 3’s should be given this 
month. Write the multiplication table on the black- 
board and let the children read it through carefully to 
themselves. Then erase the products. Let the pupils 
give the products rapidly in turn around the class, the 
teacher writing them as given. When completed thus, 
the teacher will erase all statements, one at a time, the 
pupils repeating each statement just as it is erased. 

The teacher will then write the column of answers 
only, saying, “Tell me how many 3’s are 15.” Erase 
quickly. “In 18,” “In 30,” etc., the pupils aswering in 
complete statements each time, as 5 3’s are 15, 6 3’s 
are 18, etc. This work must be spirited throughout the 
entire drill. 

For further review, or to vary the drill, the teacher 
might say, “Now you may tell me any fact you 
wish to write on the board.” The first pupil might give 
6x3 equals 18; the second, 4x3 equals 12; the third, 
7x3 equals 21, and so on until the entire table of 3’s is 
complete. When complete, the table should be written 
in columns thus: 

4X3=12 7X3=21 
6X3=18 9X3=27 

When this is done, the first column is erased, leaving 
the work stand as: 

X3=12 X3=21 
X3=18 X3=27 

The members of the class then step quickly to the 
blackboard and put in the correct numbers to whichever 
statements they choose, until the table is again com- 
plete. Another rapid drill may be had by erasu.g the last 
column and filling in answers rapidly in the same man- 
ner. 

The pupils then take pencil and paper and write ans- 


~ Authors Your 


—_———e 


wers only to statements as directed by the teacher. For 
ilustration, the teacher says, “7x3” and the pupils write 
21; “9x3” and they write 27. When the table is com- 
pleted the teacher reads the statements complete and 
the pupils check work. “How many had all right?” 
“How many missed one?” “How many missed two?” 
Some of the following devices may be useful for 
rapid drill when drawn on the blackboard. The pupil 
begins with any number and goes around the figure. 


I q 
Problems 

A few problems are suggested: 

There are 20 apples in a box. A boy buys a dozen, a 
girl buys half-dozen. How many are lett? 

How many 5-inch pieces of ribbon can I cut from a 
strip 20 inches long? How much will be left? 

How many yards of lace in a piece 18 feet long? 


1s 


upils Should Know 


Miss Elsie May Smith 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


Among the writers on nature subjects whose works 
are widely appreciated both by children and adults, 


John Burroughs must be given a high place. He has 
written much that has endeared him to a host of sym- 


John Burroughs 
pathetic readers who find in his pages the true and 
accurate touch of the genuine nature-lover. He brings 


the out-door world before our eyes and makes us see 
what he has seen, and invites us to share his enjoyment 
in his adventures. Speaking of his own experience, one 
of his readers says that “‘Wake Robin’ was a book that 
to me was like a cup of water to a thirsty mind. I was 
a boy in a western town, ardently interested in animal 
life, especially birds, but without companionship in this 
pursuit, and owning only a single book of reference, 
when I chanced upon ‘Wake Robin.’ The beauty of its 
style appealed to me, of course, in an unconscious sort 
of way, but it was as information that I took and valued 
it. It seemed to me that the author must have grown 
up in the woods much as I was doing, for I felt a kin- 


ship with him that must arise from a similar mental 
experience.” 


John Burroughs was born in Roxbury, New York, 
April 3, 1837. He was the son of a farmer and spent 
his youth between study and work in the field, going 
to school winters and working on the farm in summer. 
He lived among people who neither read or cared for 
books. He afterwards said that he believed this was 
good for him, and it taught him to depend upon what 
he saw himself in the great out-door world instead of 
upon what he read in books. This meant that he learned 
to be original and to express his own thoughts. He 
early took pleasure in trying to write essays, beginning 
when he was about fifteen. In his reading, also, he was 
attracted by everything of the essay kind. In libraries 
and book-stores he was always looking for books of 
essays. He bought the whole of Dr. Johnson’s works 
at a second-hand book store in New York because he 
thought they were “solid essay-stuff from beginning to 
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end.” His first literary attempts were in the style of 
Johnson, and he lived upon the “Rambler” and the 
“Idler” all one year, trying to produce something of his 
own in similar style. These early attempts gave little 
hint of his later writings, of his faculty for seeing and 
commenting on all that he saw in nature, which became 
one of his chief traits in later life. 

Burroughs’ first book, “Notes on Walt Whitman as 
Poet and Person,” appeared in 1867. This was fol- 
Iowed by “Sharp Eyes and Other Papers” from which 
the following quotation is taken: 


“In May or June, when other birds are most vocal, the jay is a 
silent bird; he goes sneaking about the orchards and the groves as 
silent as a pickpocket; he is robbing birds’ nests and he is very 
anxious that nothing should be said about it; but in the fall none 
so quick and loud to cry ‘Thief, thief!’ as he. One December morn- 
ing a troop of them discovered a little screech-owl secreted in the 
hollow trunk of an old apple tree near my house. How they found 
the owl out is a mystery, since it never ventures forth in the light of 
day; but they did, and proclaimed the fact with great emphasis. 
I suspect the blue-birds first told them, for these birds are con- 
stantly peeping into holes and crannies, both spring and fall. Some 
unsuspecting bird probably entered the cavity prospecting for a place 
for next year’s nest, or else looking out a likely place to pass a 
cold night, when it has rushed out with important news. A boy 
who would unwittingly venture into a bear’s den when Bruin was 
at home could not be more astonished and alarmed than a blue- 
bird would be on finding itself in the cavity of a decayed tree with 
an owl. At any rate, the bluebirds joined the jays in calling the 
attention of all whom it might concern to the fact that a culprit 
of some sort was hiding from the light of day in the old apple-tree. 
I heard the notes of warning and alarm and approached to within 
eye-shot. The bluebirds were cautious and hovered about uttering 
their peculiar twittering calls; but the jays were bolder and took 
turns looking in at the cavity, and deriding the poor, shrinking owl. 
A jay would alight in the entrance of the hole and flirt and peer 
and attitudinize, and then fly away crying, ‘Thief, thief!’ at the top 
of his voice. 

I climbed up and peered into the opening, and could just descry 
the owl clinging to the inside of the tree. I reached in and took 
him out, giving little heed to the threatening snapping of his beak. 
He was as red as a fox and as yellow-eyed as a cat. He made no 
effort to escape, but planted his claws in my fore-finger and clung 
there with a grip that soon grew uncomfortable 
was a very willing prisoner, scarcely moving at all, 
looking out upon the world with half-closed, sleepy eyes. 
night what a change; how alert, how wild, how active! 
like another bird; he darted about with wide, fearful eyes, 
regarded me like a cornered cat. I opened the window, and swiftly, 
but as silent as a shadow, he glided out into the congenial darkness, 
and perhaps, ere this, has revenged himself upon the sleeping jay 
or bluebird that first betrayed his hiding-place.” 


Burroughs is a born author with an original personality 
and a literary quality that captivates the reader and 
gains fascination from his acute observation. He cer- 
tainly has the “sharp eyes” of which he writes and 
makes us see the individual life of birds, flowers, fishes 
and even insects. He is also, therefore, the born natural- 
ist. From his childhood he has been familiar with the 
homely facts of the barn, of cattle and horses, sugar- 
making, the work of the corn-field, the hay-field, thresh- 
ing, planting, and burning fallows. He has always loved 
nature in these material expressions with a love sur- 
passing that for all the books in the world. But he has 
also known and loved books, and this fact gives his 
works their literary charm. Like Wordsworth, a poet 
whom he is fond of reading, he “looks on the hills with 
tenderness, and makes deep friendship with streams and 
groves.” He writes down what he has observed, and 
what an observer he is! He discovers that the bobolink 
goes south in the night. He makes the acquaintance of 
a yellow rumpled warbler who, taking the reflection of 
the clouds and blue sky in a pond for a short cut to the 
tropics, tried to cross it, with the result of his clinging 
for a day and a night to a twig that hung in the water. 
He tells us that we must feel when we are out with 
nature—‘you must put your heart on the hook when 
you go fishing,” he says. 


Man, he has noticed, has sharper eyes than a dog, fox 
or any wild creatures except birds, but not so sharp an 


ear or nose. Burroughs has charming fancies about the 
birds, in whom he finds a hundred human significances. 
Thus he thinks the song of the bobolink expresses hi- 
larity, the sparrow sings faith, the bluebird love, the cat- 
bird pride, the white-eyed fly-catchers self-consciousness, 
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the hermit thrush peace, while there is something mil- 
itary in the call of the robin. Although he loves nature, 
it is never for her own sake alone but for the sake of 
the soul that is above all and over all. He walks through 
life, as it were, slowly in a ruminating fashion, as though 
he had leisure to linger with the impression of the 


moment. His series of books on birds, flowers, and rural 
scenes have made him the successor of Thoreau as a 
popular essayist on the plants and animals that surround 
and influence human life. The works already mentioned 
were followed by “Wake Robin” which appeared in 1871, 
“Winter Sunshine” published in 1875, “Birds and Poets” 
two years later, “Locusts and Wild Honey” two years 
after that, “Pepacton: Notes of a Walker” in 1881, 
“Fresh Fields” in 1884, “Signs and Seasons” two years 
later, “Indoor Studies” in 1889, “Riverby” in 1894, “Whit- 
man: A Study” 1896, “The Light of Day” in 1898, 
“Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers” in 1900, “Literary 
Values” and “Far and Near” both in 1904, “Ways of 
Nature” 1905, “Bird and Bough” (poems) 1906 and “Leaf 
and Tendril” in 1908. “Winter Sunshine” and “Fresh 
Fields” are sketches of travel in England and France. 


When Burroughs bought*his farm at West Park on 
the Hudson, his object in settling there was not only 
to get into a congenial region, but into one favorable 
to fruit-growing, and his first care was to plant a great 
vineyard on the riverward slope of the hill, the farm 
being on the high western bank of the river, and to lay 
the foundations of a house built of bluestone, quar- 
ried nearby, which is now one of the ornaments 
of the river. Mr. Burroughs afterwards built on 
the brow of the slope a small study sheated with 
chestnut bark, whose inner walls are covered with books, 
except where the fireplace offers its good cheer. This 
beautiful home on the Hudson, which is called “River- 
by.” gives a title, it will be observed, to one of Bur- 
rough’s books, and it also gives a commercial name to 
a more profitable branch of merchandise, his table grapes. 
This is a good enough summer home for Mrs. Burroughs 
and Julian, the only son, who has been educated at 
Harvard and seems to inherit his father’s tastes and 
literary tendencies, but Mr. Burroughs likes something 
more like a camp for warm weather. When therefore 
he took possession of a tract of land behind the rocky 
hills that run parallel with the Hudson at West Park, 
he decided to build a summer house. This is the home 
where he can usually be found from April to November. 
It is called “Slabsides,” and is a house built of stones 
culled from the near-by ledges and of timbers cut in the 
surrounding woods. It is covered with rough-barked 
slabs laid horizontally as if they were real logs, and has 
a broad, elevated porch, whose posts are rough cedar 
trunks shrouded in growing vines. 


Mr. Burroughs is of medium height, but being well- 
built and having a fine head, "he gives the impression 
of being by no means a middling sort of a man, physical- 
ly. His skin is well tanned by exposure to all sorts of 
weather. He has grisly hairand beard. . . the eyes 
are humid, rather large, and they are half closed when he 
is pleased.” His literary labors stop during the summer. 
He does not take notes. “Even when he has returned 
from camping out, or canoeing, or from his summer 
vacation of whatever form, he does not rush at once 
to pen and paper. He waits till the spirit moves him, 
which it usually begins to do a little after the first 
frosts. He rises early—between five and six o’clock; 
breakfasts, reads the newspapers or employs himself 
about the house and farm until nine or ten; then writes 
for three or four hours, seldom more. He has always 
refused to do literary work to order, although he has 
had some tempting offers. He will write only what he 
pleases, and when he pleases, and so much as he pleases. 
And he observes no method in preparing, any more 
than in doing, his work.” 
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Our Flag 


Margaret C. Fairlee, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Characters 

Betsy Ross. 

Nell. 

Colonial costumes, hair dressed high and powdered. 

Uncle Sam, in costume made of red, white and blue 
bunting. 

Forty-eight children representing the 48 states, each 
child carries a card 4x10 inches, which bears the num- 
ber and name of the state. 

(Enter Betsy Ross and Nell). 

Betsy Ross— 

I’m Betsy Ross, whom you all know so well, 

And this is my neighbor whom I call Miss Nell. 
From seventeen seventy-seven we came, 

This pretty young helper and white-haired old dame 
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And night saw a flag that was splendid and gay, 
“The star-spangled banner, oh long may it wave, 
O’er the land of the free, and the home of the brave.” 


—Exit both 
(Enter Uncle Sam, waving U. S. flag.) 


Uncle Sam— 


From seventeen seventy-seven’s a long while, 

And everything changes, yes, even the style 

Of flag that our country now waves o’er our head, 
‘Till now we have forty-eight stars it is said. 

As new states unite with this country so fine, 

A new star is added, to those then in line, 

The stripes are the same, and just thirteen will stay 
As long as our nation remembers the day. 

The thirteen said, “We’re independent and free!” 
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Primary Pupils, Jacksonville, Fla., who fir.t played “Our Flag.” 


I heard that you wanted to hear how we made 

The flag of our country, and I’m not afraid, 

To say to all nations all over the world, 

A better and prettier flag ne’er unfurled. 

*Twas June, and in Arch street a rather warm day, 

When General Washington came in to say 

He wanted a flag for his army so brave, 

To honor and cherish, to fight for and wave. 

A star for each state in this country so new, 

The stars to be white, and the field to be blue. 

Then stripes red and white, only thirteen in all, 

For that was the number of states, I recall, 

Who founded this nation, who fought long and well, 

And caused all the British to run back pell mell. 

But one thing I hated, and that was to make 

A star with six points e’en for Washington’s sake. 
Nell— 

I asked him to look zt the heavens to night, 

And see for himself that the stars that shone bright, 

Had points only five, and were prettier far, 

Than six points, or even a four-pointed star. 

We sewed and we worked, every hour of that day, 


(Voice from the floor, among the pupils) 

Voice (arising)— 
But forty-eight seemed a big number to me, 

When we studied the names of these states this year, 
With capitals, rivers and cities, oh dear; 
I wished that the .umber again was thirteen, 
Just think, boys, of how easy that would have been, 
I’m glad I don’t live in two thousand and three, 
For if we keep growing, what then shall we be? 

(Takes his seat.) 

Uncle Sam— 
| brought all my states to your school today, 
I’m sure you'll be pleased to hear all that they say, 
And when you know more of our wonderful land, 
Of things that are growing in clay, loam and sand, 
You won't mind the number, nor forty-sight more, 
But only your country, its grandeur, and store 
Of minerals, silver, its gold and its wheat, 
Its lakes, and its rivers, its mountains and peat. 
(Raises his hand, the 48 children march to the stage, 

forming in four rows with Uncle Sam in the cen- 
ter of the back row.) 












































































































1 
Virginia 
1607 
2 
New York 
1614 


3 
Massachusetts 
1620 


4 
New Hampshire 
1623 
5 
Maryland 
1634 
6 
Connecticut 
1635 


7 
Rhode Island 
1636 


8 
Delaware 
1638 


9 
North Carolina 
1653 


10 


New Jersey 
1665 


11 
South Carolina 
1670 
12 


Pennsylvania 
1681 


13 
Georgia 
1733 
14 
Vermont 
1791 


15 
Kentucky 
1792 


16 
Tennessee 
1796 


17 
Ohio 
1803 

18 

Louisiana 
1812 
Le 
Indiana 
1816 
20 
Mississippi 
1817 
21 
Illinois 
1818 


22 
Alabama 
1819 
23 
Maine 
1820 
24 
Missouri 
1821 
25 
Arkansas 
1836 








In our fair state, in sixteen seven 
Was built a little town, 

And now from old Virginia 
We’ve men of great renown. 


My name I’m sure you all know well, 
You hear it every day, 

For I’m New York, where many dwell, 
And there I like to stay. 


Before you’re old and gray, you must 
To Massachusetts come, 

We'll give you all the grandest time; 
And schools! we'll show you some. 


New Hampshire’s called the Granite State, 
With mountains, Oh so high! 

Mount Mitchell is the tallest peak, 
It seems to reach the sky. 

Oh Maryland, my Maryland, 
Yes, sing it loud and long, 

For in our schools, and on our streets, 
We sing that grand old song. 
A river cuts my state in two, 
Connecticut its called. 
And that’s my name, yes just the same, 
I’d have it overhauled. 


Rhode Island state is very small, 
As doubtless you may hear, 

My cities, tho, I’d have you know, 
Are known both far and near. 


My peach trees and my grape vines, they 
Are nice as they can be. 

Though I am small, we do our best 
In Delaware, you see. 


North Carolina, I was named, 

For King Charles, long ago. 
Among my hills, and on my coasts, 
Rice, beans and corn will grow. 


New Jersey named for Jersey isle, 
’"Way off in England old. 

Our people all are good and kind, 
For so I’ve oft’ been told. 


South Carolina, a sister state, 
For here I am close by, 

My cotton has the longest thread 
And there’s a reason why. 


For William Penn, they nam ’ed me, 
A man both strong and true, 

I’m Pennsylvania you know, 
What will they name for you? 


I’m Georgia, the land of trees, 
Of peaches big and fine 
If you would build a house or store, 
Just try my Georgia pine. 
You’ve heard of the “Green Mountain boys,” 
Who lived in Vermont state. 
They drove the British soldiers off, 
They’re honored now and great. 


The grass is green in Tennessee, 
But blue in our dear state. 

The blue grass state Kentucky’s called, 
It’s fine at any rate. 


Among the hills of Tennessee, 
Much copper you will find, 

And fields and fields of green green grass, 
And fruit of every kind. 


O. H. I. O. spells Ohio. 
That’s good enough for me 

And in our fields we’ve gas and coal, 
With oil wells spouting free. 


Louisiana is my name, 
I’m sure you’ve oft’ been told, 
That cane and rice grow in my fields, 
We turn them into gold. 


In Indiana long ago, 
The Indians lived they say, 

But white folks came, and took the land, 
And chased them all away. 


Through Mississippi, our fair state, 
We've fields of cotton white. 

The longest river in the world, 
And fruit and flowers bright. 


But Illinois has prairie farms, 
With corn and wheat so high, 
That as you go, between each row, 
You scarce can see the sky. 


They call me Alabama State, 
The Indians named me well. 
My mines are full of coal and iron, 
And other things to sell. 


Away down East, New England says 
You'll find the “Pine tree state.” 

Just come to Maine in summer time, 
The fishing it is great. 

Missouri state is known to all, 
Who study history well, 

Our farms are big, our corn is tall, 
And we have lots to tell. 


As Arkansaw you know me now, 
It’s rather hard to say, 

But I can spell it very well, 

I do it every day. 
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26 Ah, Michigan’s the finest state! 

chi Oh that’s the state for me, 
Michigan Our lake is broad and deep and wide, 

1837 You’d think it was the sea. 

27 Here’s Florida, ‘“The land of flowers,” 
Florida Folks come just once you know, 

For when they come and stay awhile, | 
1845 Why back they never go. 


28 I’m Texas state, I’m big and great, 


Texas I’ve room for plenty more, 
1845 sa =e 2 a ig _ live out doors, 
on’t stay in that old store! 
29 Iowa state is not so old, 
Iowa 2 But here I take my stand, ; 
1846 That we can raise in corn and pigs, 


The finest in the land. 
30 My name is like an Indian name, 
Wisconsin It suits me very well, 
Wisconsin is the only state, 
1848 Where people ought to dwell. 
31 To California they came, 
California In droves to search for gold, 
They found it, too, and so will you, 
1850 If you do as your are told. 
32 I’m Minnesota, ’way up north, 


Minnesota We grind the wheat to flour, 
That mother buys to make your bread, 
1858 We’ve lots of water power. 
33 “Go West, young man,” they used to say, 
To Oregon they meant. 
Oregon And when they came, they stayed and worked, 
1859 And back they never went. 
34 In Kansas state, a river great, 
Kansas Flows onward toward the sea, 
1861 I wish that you, could see it too, 


Please come and visit me. 
35 And West Virginia is here, 
West Virginia I hope you won’t forget 
That we shall do, as well as you 
1863 A share in this world yet. 
36 Nevada has some silver mines, 
Nevada And mountains grand and high, 
Perhaps some day when you get rich, 
1864 You'll see them by and by. 
37 Nebraska state is very large, 


Nebraska Its people very few, 
So we have room for plenty more, 
1867 And you would think so too. 


38 Yes, Colorado is my name, 


I’m full of mountain peaks. 
Colorado The “Garden of the Gods’” is here, 
1876 Come out and stay three weeks. 
39 | 
North Dakota In North Dakota you'll find tin, 
A metal very rare. 
1889 
40 | 
South Dakota In South Dakota prairie lands, 
Are lying broad and bare. 
1889 
41 ge named Montana state you know, 
*ve mountains everywhere, 
Montena And many feet down in the ground, 
1889 You find the metals rare. 
42 For Washington my state was named, 
$ A soldier brave and true, 
Washington And may I always do my part, 
1889 As he would have me do. 
43 We’ve mines of silver and of lead, 
Idaho In Idaho you know. 
89 Our mountains they are very high, 
1890 Their tops are white with snow. 
aa They call me by a funny word, 
Wyoming Wyoming they named me. 
1900 And in the corner of my state, 
A great big park you'll see. 
45 In Utah State, you’ll find a lake, 
Utah That’s salt as salt can be. 
1896 Some folks think ,that you won’t sink, 
If you fall in that sea. 
46 I’m proud to be of this noble band, 
Oklahoma Wonder if you know me, 
1907 I’m well known thruout the land, 
My name is Oklahoma. 
47 New Mexico of sunny clime, 


The native home I am, 


New Mexico 
Of Astecs of ye olden time, 


1911 Now a child of Uncle Sam. 
48 The last in line, please welcome me, 
Arizona , Cause I am very new, 

1912 I’m Arizona state,—I’ve called 


To say “How do you do?” 
Come boys let us salute the flag, 
That Uncle Sam waves here, 
The flag that Washington once loved 
And to us all so dear. 
(Raises both hands, children all rise and recite in con- 
cert.) 

“We give our heads, our hearts, our hands to our coun- | 
try. One country, one language, one flag.” 
(All join in singing the national hymn, “America.”) 

(If young children undertake this exercise, the dates 
may be omitted on the card.) 








































































THE GRADUATE. 


By “A Sister of Mercy.” (Connecticut.) 
The Graduate’s Best Inheritance............. Our Church 
Che Graduate’s True Friend........... Religious Training 


Temptation . Pleasure 


[he Graduate’s ee 

The Graduate’s Pretended Monarch...............Money 

[he Graduate’'s Loved Home................Our Country 

Phe “GLARUAte'S TROWEIG ooicids diese v0 8s bic ae cwrawien Victory 
The Graduate: Today, dear friends, I write a new en- 


ry on the notebook of Life. The pages of youth’s earliest 
years are closed forever and | step into an unknown field 

labor. Shall I there meet success and glory, or failure 

| defeat? Shall the hopes that now brighten my eye 
ind rejoice my heart meet with pitiless adversity? The 
ad is unknown to me. When pitfalls lurk will friendly 
inds outstretch and warning cry loud: Stay! 
langer is ahead; seek not to cross the treacherous path’? 
furns to Religious Training.) Trusted, cherished friend 


voice 





my happy parochial school days. Speak to me now. 
et me clasp your hands today with touch whose pres- 
sure may be felt while life remains. Jet me hear your 
ice again in accents commanding through all future 


Tell me that no ruthless hand shall ever da 


scenes. re to 
rreak the link that binds us to each other. 

Religious Training: Yes, dear youth, a new, a peril 
us road today opens before you. Fear not, however; 
riends, true, wise, powerful, go with you on your jour- 
ney. Enemies may await, evils assail you; but never will 
be wanting my voice, my counsels, to warn and guide. 
Beware of slighting my admonitions. Fidelity to God’s 


early lessons | have so tenderly 
alone can lead you safely to a 


neraven 
glorious 


law and to the 
yn your heart 
future. 
Remember 
‘ountry are the 


that virtue, ho 
ideals that 





l ever hold before ye 


then, success means the attainment of our ideals, why fear 
deefat while God is with you? 
Pleasure: Brave youth, with the fresh dew of life’s 
orn still around you, enter on the broad, rosy path of 


Pleasure. Life is before you. Why be longer fettered 
by the chains of old-timed rules of conscience? Ours is a 

easure-giving age, untrammeled by the old-fashioned dic- 
your friend, “Religious Training.” 

Pleasure’ says:. “Drain the sparkling cup of the gods; 
bask in the sunlight of my intoxicating joys. Life is all 
too short to forego one of my delights. Death advances, 
ind with it fades the opportunity to enter into my gay 
revels.” But Religious Training ever cries: ‘Thus far 

ay you tread on Pleasure’s way, but no farther. This 
pleasure you may enjoy, that other dare not taste.’ Will 
ou permit this tyrant’s grasp to rob your noonday sun 

its splendor? 

Hasten, dear youth, to accept my tender invitation. 

Kneel at my shrine today and there let me crown you with 

is wreath, formed in the garden oi the gods, and let 

id press to your lips their sweetest nectar. (She ad- 


tes of 





inces while he recoils and class sings the following (for 
horus repeat first four lines): 
lother dear, oh, pray for me, 
Should Pleasure’s siren lay 
er tempt thy child to wander far 
‘rom virtue’s paths away. 
\ Mother's prayer how much we need 
If prosperous be the ray 
That paints with glow the flow’ry mead 
\Vhich blossoms in our way. 
The Church: Yes, Pleasure, you appear today, even 
s of old to Mother Eve. In vain have centuries pre- 
sented countless victims of your folly. Hundreds still 
roll themselves among your votaries. You hold again 
he smiling draught; you praise its sweetness; but what 


say you of its 
wreath and lure 


poisoned dregs? You twine the flowery 
young feet into the rosy way; but what 
say you of the serpent’s sting that lies concealed beneath 
the gayly colored petals? You proudly point to eager 
fo ollowers of your charms. Fair of face and form, perhaps, 
lay be these followers, but what say you of their precious 
s soul once pure and beautiful, now, mag sin-stained by 
your touch, steeped in Pleasure’s guilt, hideous in God’s 
sight? What say you of the unceasing worm of remorse 
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that eats into their hearts? Vainly do they seek to ap- 
pease its pain by deeper plunges into the awful mir« 
Strong are your attacks upon our young, Pleasure, but 
stronger still is the network of protection that the Church 
throws around them. Joyful of heart and soul would we 
have our children. But let you, Pleasure, dare to war on 


their innocence, honor, duty, then will you tind in the 
Church a relentless, untiring foe. Then will it unmask 
your wiles, and, pleading to heaven, cry: Oh, God, save 


our children. Teach their hearts that pleasures, 
purest and most lasting, are tasted only by the good and 
innocent of heart. 


sweetest, 


Money: “Money is King.” Dear youth, hasten toda 
riches. Pleasure is only my subject. She pays homage 
at my throne and bows to my mandates. Money makes 


the autos run; 
ries us oer the 
aces, tills our 


Money fills the hadeaiees halls; has car- 
water's broad expanse. It builds our pal- 
tables with the best that Nature and Art can 
can provide. Distant countries may be ours to enjoy when 
Money says: “You may go; I'll pay the bills.” Money 
brings friends innumerable. Honors, fame, success 
approach My summons.” 

Young Graduate, 
oh, don't, I beg of 
means and 
in our great, 


you 
not time. Amass wealth. And, 
you, be too conscientious as to the 
measures. Without “Money” what are you, 
grand country? Can you afford to stand ever 
on the side of honest, straightforward, just dealings when 
so many suceeding by dishonest and crooked ways? 
Be guided by the common sense lore of this wise old world 
of ours. Be practical; make money. Win your place 
even though, in the you must prostrate 
other weaker contestants. What says our beloved Country 
to this counsel? 


lose 


are 


race, forever 


Our Country: What says “Our Country” to your base, 
ignoble sentiments? Perish forever such sordid views. 
\foney is useful; Money is necessary; yes, Money is to be 
sought for, if you will; gained, if possible, but gained 
without sacrifice of conscience and honor. The bill, 
stamped in God's eye with the seal of injustice, will go 


in sorrow as it came in sin. The gold stained with the 
mark of dishonesty will one day burn the heart that sought 
happiness by its gain. 

Dear Graduate, we welcome you to the pursuit of 
everything that is honest, virtuous and noble. Never for- 
get that our glorious Constitution, the grandest earth can 
claim, breathes only sentiments of justice, liberty, truth, 
Honor and virtue are its dearest children, and will forever 
find encouragement, protection and support beneath this 
proud flag, which has been steeped in the blood of the 
noble and the brave. Look at the long list of great, 
magnanimous men and heroic women who by virtuous 
endeavors have won honor, love and success from “Our 
Country.” When shall it ever fail to recognize and re- 
ward real worth? Let not the many who have unblush- 
ingly joined the ranks of dishonest money-seekers in- 
fluence your life. Our Country scorns such citizens as 
unworthy of our banner. And who can say that “Money 
is King’? From the frozen fields of Alaska to our sunny 
South, from the broad Atlantic to the Pacific, ringing 
cross our mountains and resounding in our vales, there 
and will forever come, the reverent strain of Our 
Country's hymn as it sends to heaven the thrilling words: 
“Long may our land be bright with freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy Might, Great God, Our King.” Yes, 
youthful Graduate, Our Country has always pro 1imed its 
dependence on the Might of God, our King. Be true to 
Him, dear child, to your religious training oa convictions, 


comes, 


then traitor to your Country you can never be. (All sing 
“My Country, ‘tis of thee.”) 
Victory: I salute you, dear young Graduate, since you 


“Our Church,” “Re- 


May you ever there 


‘ the side of 
“Our Country.” 


have chosen to remain at 
ligious Training” and 


remain, unmoved by the seductions of “Pleasure” and 
“Riches.” 
Permit me to crown you with the wreath of honor 


emblem of the diadem of 1mortal, 
for him of virtuous life. 

May God’s love ever burn in your heart and be the 
mainspring of your every act. May the light of your good 
example lead others to the knowledge and practice of 
His holy law. And as I now place in your hand the palm 
of Victory, I pray that you may persevere in a ne Us, 
noble life, until the palm of eternal victory is yours for- 
ever. 


glory in prepared above 
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“FOOLS ARE MY THEME.” 
A Literature Dialogue. By “Carola Milanis.” 
Mary: Let us talk of something entirely new. 
be original, for once, in our subject, at least. 
Jennie: .“There is nothing new under the sun,” and to 
pretend to be original is to play the part of “the fool who 
thinketh he is wise,” not that of “the wise man who knows 
himself to be a fool.” 


Let us 


Mary: There! You have suggested an excellent sub- 
ject—let’s talk about fools! 
Alice: Why, yes; we might do worse. When Shakes- 


peare put into the mouth of Touchstone, the most divert- 
ing of his fools, the aphorism you quoted a moment ago, 
he must have had in mind the humility of the learned. 
Clara: Whether or not such humility is genuine, it 
would be difficult to say. Wise men say of themselves that 


which they could not endure that others should say ot 
them. , : 
Sarah: Long before Shakespeare's time the famous 


philosopher, Seneca, said: “If I wish to look at a fool, I 
have not far to go; I have only to look in a mirror.” 

Bertha: The same thought is voiced in a rollicking 
mood, by Charles Lamb. “He that meets me today,” says 
he, “shall meet no wiseacre, I can tell him.” 

Louise: A wise man once hazarded the sweeping as- 
sertion that fools outnumber men. A somewhat obscure 
statement. Did he include the gentler sex among the 
folly-infested individuals, do you think? 

Sarah: If so, he proved himself no fool, if he wrote 
anonymously! 

Louise: .The humiliating fact remains, however, that 
fools have existed as far back as the tenuous fingers of 
history and tradition can reach, and we have every reason 
to believe that there will be no dearth in the future. They 
are not without their use either. They are as essential to 
society as ciphers to the mathematician. 

Alice: True; there are mentally inert people whom it 
is as restful to meet as it is “to stroke a sedate cat, after 
a frolic with a squirrel.” 
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Bertha: “Be tolerant to fools,” says Marcus Aurelius. 
There are occasions when, doubtless, they are quite re- 
freshing. Fancy meeting continually with talkers like 
Coleridge and Macaulay, facing one unbroken, blinding 
succession of flashes from their mental fireworks! It is 
appalling to think of! 

Clara: Fancy, too the relief with which men like 
Goethe and Schiller turned to a common every-day intel- 
lect after the briliant but endless volubility of Madam de 
Stael. 

Jennie: Which do you propose to us, as an aim—to 
become the convenient stupidity, or the tiresome wise- 
acre? Some are born dull, but others achieve dullness; 
so it is within the range of our possibilities to become rest- 
ful and commonplace for the comfort of weary intellects, 
if such proves laudable! 


Alice: Spare us your sarcasm! There is a class of 
fools who have dullness thrust upon them; such were 
Copernicus, Galileo, and even Columbus. They were 


called fools by their contemporaries. The poet was wise 
who wrote: 

“Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide,” 
for from folly to wisdom or from wisdom to folly is but a 
single step. 

Mary: Oh, fools of that class date from a far earlier 
time than the days of Columbus. Tourgee says that Noah 
was one of the earliest among fools to vindicate his folly. 
The wise (?) men of his generation quizzed his queer craft, 
until the deluge came to save his reputation and make his 
ark a success. 

Louise: Well, it is not every fool who has a flood to 
help him out, with all due reverence to Noah. But we do 
not call our Noahs, Columbuses and Galileos fools; now- 
adays we call such characters, men in advance of their age, 
cranks. 

Alice: Oh, spare us! Don’t, I pray you, introduce the 
subject of cranks. Let us talk of the real fools, those 
who boldly wore the cap and bels, those who had a genius 
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The history of these fool? includes the history 


for folly. 
of the morals and the manners of the times in which they 


displayed their folly, and hence is worthy of special con- 
sideration. 

Jennie: True; learn what an age ridicules and laughs 
at, and you can judge of its creed or its political drift. 

Sarah: Think of it! Edward II used to pay his court 
fool twenty shillings extra for continually falling off his 
horse to make his majesty laugh! 

Bertha: Well, when war was the only occupation of the 
rich and powerful, was it not well that these merry fel- 
lows should unbend the minds of their masters, and divert 
them into new channels? 

Clara: Doubtless the professional fool, jester, glee- 
man, buffoon, motley, or whatever he might be called, was 
of real service in those rude times, and many a disagree- 

ible truth he presented, under guise of a joke, to his ‘high 


oad mighty masters. The jester was privileged to say 
what it would have cost another man his head to have 
uttered. 


Mary: A pity that some have not court fools to ad- 
dress them in our day; they so sorely need to hear the 
truth that none is brave enough to tell them! 

Louise: Was the jester found among ancient peoples? 

Alice: Oh, yes! There existed in Greece a distinct 
class of fools who were not very different from those of 
the Middle Ages. 

Sarah: I have read that Alexander the Great, 
ius of Syracuse, Philip of Macedon, Augustus of 
and his successors all maintained jesters. 
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Court fools, however, do not appear distinctly and of- 
ficially till after the Crusades, and the office ceased in 
England about the close of the seventeenth century, 
though it continued longer in Russia. Peter the Great 
often had as many as twelve fools attached to his house- 
hold at one time. 

Bertha: The jesters of the I:nglish monarchs were the 
most celebrated, and they usually had considerable in 
fluence over their royal masters. Will Somers, court fool 
of Henry VIII, seems to have been kindhearted as well 
as witty, and often moved the king to charitable deeds. 
Archie Armstrong, most famous of English fools, died 
very appropriately on April lst. This his last joke! 

Jennie: Certain it is, history proved that fools are not 
despicable, and their achievements are not to be con- 
temned. They have been consorts of queens and the 
amassers of wealth; among them there have been play- 
wrights, counsellors, heroes of novels, founders of acade- 
mies, and companions of the wisest. I am persuaded that 


we would have been fond of these fools, had we known 
them. 

Alice: Moreover, most of us have a decided antipathy 
to those faultless persons who always say and do the right, 
the wise, and the proper thing. A little spice of folly 
would make them more congenial. Yes, 1 believe that 
we would have liked the fools. 

Clara: If folly be a requisite for congeniality, we shall 


never fail to have friends and admirers, so I do not think 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Sea Disaster Overshadows Every- were also held, to tell their story. be built next spring by the Sisters 
thing. The sad topic furnished the text for of the Poor of St. Francis, Cincinnati, 
So we has been the effect of | sermons and prayers in thousands of O., according to definite announce- 
the sinking of the Titanic with 1,600 churches over the country. General ment made during last week. The 
souls, that practically everything else business felt a decided slump for the’ Sisters of St. Francis operate some 
for a week or more was sidetracked week as the result of the preoccupa- twenty-five hospitals in the United 
by the world. Congress dropped its tion of the public mind with the dom- states and Europe. The Cincinnati hos- 
regular business, ceased squabbling inating event of the times. It is be- pital has been contemplated for some 
for political advantage and made a_ lieved that ocean travel will show a_ time, and on account of its importance 
record for promptness for once by falling-off for a long time to come, the isters decided to build St. Eliza- 
getting busy on the situation at the due to the realization that these great beth’s hospital in Covington first, the 
first news of the catastrophe. Numer- teamships are unsafe after all, i latter costing about $750,000. The 
us measures designed to lessen the pite of all claims structure will consist of five separate 
dangers of ocean travel were intro- buildings. 
duced and a senate committee at once Santa Clara College. —- 
took up the work of investigating the The dedication of the two new eeiatel to “Archbishop yee. 
disaster with a view to whatever ac buildings at Santa Clara College, San The Very Rey. L. Lissner, L.A.M., 
tion is found warranted. he outcome’ Francisco, which will take place on has secured a beautiful piece of prop- 
will no doubt be that an international Sunday, June 16, promises to be a erty in Atlanta, Ga., upon which will 
conference will be called to decide on historical evet rf no small magni- he built a church and school for col- 
a uniform policy by the maritime na tude. On that y the college will ored Catholics as a memorial to Arch- 
tions for the improvement of condi- celebrate the edication of the two }ishop Ryan, of Philadelphia. Atlan- 
tions in every way possible. — new buildings, erected after the late ta has a population of 200,000, of 
ing Director Ismay, head of the ship- fire at a cost of $250,000, when equip- whom but 5,000 are Catholics. The 
ping trust, who was on the Titanic ped. “ ies negro population is 60,000. 
and was saved, was brought to Wash- $1,090,000 Hospital. —______—_—— 
ington to explain things, and a num- \ hospital costing not less than New Mother General. 
ber of the crew of the ill-fated vessel $1,000.00, exclusive of the ground, will The new mother general of the Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame.is Mother Juli- 
enne, a native of Belgium, fifty-four 
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Educational Directory 


Some institutions where special and higher courses are offered. 
For the information of teachers, pastors and graduate pupils. 
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selves exclusively for the office of 
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St. John’s University 
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1911; Mid-Sammer Term, June 27; Thirty-ninth 
Year, September 19, 1911. 


, President, or O. P. Kinsey, 


Cardinal’s New Residence. 

The erection of a new residence is 
now proposed by Cardinal O'Connell, 
according to a report which has been 
current in Boston Catholic circles for 
some time. 

The new residence of the Cardinal 
will be planned on a scale wane of 
the estate of a prince of the Church, 
and will make it possible to adequate- 
ly accommodate such members of his 
suite as are always near him, a min- 
lature Vatican, in fact. The reported 
cost 1s about $200,000. 

Gives $25, 000 to University. 

Cardinal Gibbons has received a 
gift of $25,000 for the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America. The donor is a 
wealthy Hebrew from the middle 
west, but his name is withheld. The 
fund is to found a lectureship by 
means of which Socialism is to be 
studied, analyzed and attacked, or 
tive scholarships for students who 
will pursue special investigations along 
the same lines. 


ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
Combining advantages of city and country. 
Commercial and high school. Courses to- 
gether with Conservatory of Music and Art 
Studio. The Rock Island Railroad and vari- 
ous street car lines afford access to the Aca- 
demy. Address 


SUPERIORESS, ACADEMY OF OUR LADY. 


THE COLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABET 





Learn to Compose 


and 


Arrange Music 


Taught by MAIL, 
practically, rapidly. Send a 2-cent 
stamp for trial lesson. Three trial 
lessons free. If not then con- 
vinced you’ll succeed, you owe me 
nothing. You must know the rudi- 
ments of music and mean busi- 
ness, otherwise, don’t write. 


To Whom It May Concern: 

Of my own free will, and through 
a motive of gratitude, I unhesitatingly 
endorse the course in Harmony and 
Composition of the Wilcox School of 
Composition, and taught by Prof. 
C. W. Wilcox, A. M, 

I have never yet found in any of 
the modern authors on Harmony 
(and I’ve studied them all) anything 
like the method and order displayed 
in the ‘Wilcox Course;” and certain 
it is, that I’ve never derived from 
them a tithe of the benefit that the 
“Wilcox Course” has given me. 
REV. NICHOLAS WAKD,C. f 

St. Ann's Monastery, 
SCRANTON, Pa. 


Wilcox School of Composition 
C. W. WILCOX, Director 


Box X—225 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY 


successfully, 


Convent Station 
New Jersey 


(One hour from New York City) 
A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION FOR WOMEN 


COLLEGE — Four years’ course leading to the degree of B. A. and B. S 
OF PEDACOCY — Required for entrance, two years’ of college work. 


SCHOOL 
SCHOOL OF 


MUSIC — A course leading to the degree of B. M. 


ACADEMY — A High Course of four vears. 


mar and Primary departments separate. 


Full college preparatory grade. Gram- 


Registered by the University of the State of New York and New Jersey State Board 


of Education. 


Apply for Year Book to the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
SUMMER SESSION, 1912. 
June 24 to August 2. (Law, June 24 to August 30.) 


Graduate and undergraduate work leading to degrees 


Letters and Science (including pre-medical work), Engi- 


neering, Law, and 
Teachers’ 
Newer Features: 

tivals, Manual Arts, 

ground movement. 


Favorable climate—lake side 
One fee for all courses, $15, 


Agriculture. 


Agriculture, 


Physical Education, 


courses in high school subjects. 


Fes- 
Play- 


Art, Domestic Science, 
emphasizing 


advantages. 


ie 


except Law, $25 


Write for illustrated bulletin to 
Registrar, University of Wisconsin, 


Madison, Wis. 
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Indian School Matters. 

Ex-Attorney-General Chas. J. Bona- 
parte, as counsel for the Catholic In- 
dian Missions, in his brief alludes as 
follows to the garb controversy: 

“Let Congress prescribe by statute 
the dress of all teachers in the gov- 
ernment schools, and then it will be 
appropriate for executive officers to 
see that this act of the legislative will 
is obeyed. Until there is such a law, 
interference with the personal liberty 
of a particular class of teachers, be- 
cause in the words of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, their dress is 
the announcement of a fact that the 
wearer holds a particular religious be- 
lief is merely a disingenuous and op- 
pressive usurpation of authority.” 


In dealing with such matters, it is 
the dictate of good sense not to be 
finnicky. Legally, the Bible should 
not be read in the public schools, but 
if all the children in District No. 6 
are Protestants, what odds? 


Catholic University Trustees Meet. 

An important decision reached by 
the Archbishops at Washington, last 
month, was to complete at once Gib- 
bons Hall, the west wing of which is 
now in use, and the tower of which 
is under construction. The east wing, 
when completed, will cost about $82,- 
000 and will make the cost of the en- 
tire building about $240,000. The 
wing will be the counterpart of the 
west wing. 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


“ 
UME SAN IN ALYY. 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 


A mine of information in story form. 
A series that enriches the dry text-book work and makes 


the geography hour a delight. 
By Etta Blaisdell McDonald, author of the “Child Life Readers,” and 


Julia Dalrymple. 


Illustrated with colored plates and full-page pictures, 


Each volume 60 cents; to teachers or schools, 40 cents; postage 7 cents. 
The following volumes are ready: 


Kathleen in Ireland 
Betty in Canada 
Manuel in Mexico 
Gerda in Sweden 
Marta in Holland 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


re oa 


~ te dled 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


Ume’ San in Japan 
Fritz in Germany 
Rafael in Italy 
Boris in Russia 
Hassan in Egypt 


623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


CATHOLIC TEACHERS 


High Schools: 


Order 
publish a full line of com- 


from our list. We 


mercial texts, including the famous Lyons’ Ac- 
counting Series and a strong line of Munson 


Shorthand publications. 


If you don’t know Mun- 


son Shorthand, we will teach you free of charge. 


Grade Schools: 


We call your attention to 
Mayne’s Sight Speller, the 


Nature and Life Readers; and the Lyons’ Calcula- 


tion Lessons. 


The last named (put up in pad 


form is accomplishing wonders in schools where 
it is desired to emphasize accuracy and*speed in 


computation. 


Your correspondence is invited.* 


Lyons & Carnahan 


Successors to J. A. LYONS & CO, 


CHICAGO, 623 S. Wabash Ave. 


NEW JYORK, 1133 Broadway 
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When Gibbons Hall is entirely com- 
pleted it will form one of the most 
magnificent and costly structures con- 
nected with any university. It is 
being constructed in honor of Car 
dinal Gibbons, under whose direction 
the university has grown and pros 
pered, and without whose determina- 
tion, it would have been abandoned 
several years ago. 

The finances of the institution were 
reported to be in very good condit 
tion, and it was this report which led 
to the determination to continue the 
erection of Gibbons Hall. 

It was also decided that 
taken for encouraging the 
with the university, of all 
high and_ preparatory 
America. The 


steps be 
affiliation 
Catholic 
schools in 
aim of the movement 
is to have the preparatory schools 
prepare students for the university. 
Under the plan adopted the board ot 
trustees of the university will have 
control over the courses of study of 
all affiliated institutions. 


Praises Christian Brothers. 

Pope Pius X has written a com- 
plimentary letter to Brother James 
Calasanctius Whitty, superior genera! 
of the Irish Christian Brothers. Th: 
Holy Father says: 

“The diligence with which it has 
so long devoted itself to the fitting 
education of the young is in trutl 
the highest merit of the religious com 
munity which you govern. In this 
age especially when we see children 
being so educated in public schools 
that even where the instruction is not 
designedly saturated with errors, no 
teaching of Christian morals is im 
parted, rest assured that you are dk 
ing a great deal towards the eterna! 
salvation of all those whom you ar: 
training not merely in secular know] 
edge but in Christian morality. 

“The precepts of religion, 
properly inculcated at a fitting 
are aS so many good seeds 
sown, even in those who are after 
wards led astray by evil passions 
rarely fail sooner or later to beat 
fruit. * * We earnestly recom 
mend these same institutions to alt 
worthy persons, especially to th 
bishops, parish priests, and the heads 
of families whom it particularly be 
hooves to be foremost in assisting 
you.” Se 

Men Teachers Needed. 

That Catholic parents as well as 
educators are coming to realize more 
strongly the need of men teachers for 
the larger boys in our schools, is con 
tended by Rev. J. M. Kasel, rector 
of the Catholic Normal School at St 
Francis, Wis. Father Kasel maintain 
that while the matter of salaries ha 
reduced the number of men teachers 
in poorer sections of the country 
there has been a corresponding in 
crease in larger cities and localitie- 
where finances were such as to allow 
pastors to engage men teachers fo 
the larger boys. In order to stimulat 
young men able and willing to becom 
teachers and organists, the Catholi 
Normal School at St. Francis tw 
years ago established a free scholar 
ship for parochial school graduates 
The success of this has prompted th 
starting of another scholarship fun 


whe 
time 
which 
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ANY 


SHORTHAND 
TEACHER 


Who wants to simplify his or her work, can 
earn HOW from Barnes’ Brief Course in 
Shorthand. 

Send for a free paper-bound copy, specifying 
which system is preferred—the Benn Pitman 
or the Graham. Be sure to give name of 
school. 

The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
22d & Locust St. St, Louis, Mo. 


Spent Much Money Uselessly. 
2805 Bowling St., Houston, Tex., 
August, 1911. 

I suffered from nervousness four years, 
already, so that I feared to loose my mind, 
haa spent a great deal of money in trying 
to get cured by doctors but all uselessly, 
because none helped me—but after I had 
taken 4 bottles of Pasor Koenig’s Nerve 
Tonic, I gained my health again, for which 
I thank God. Mamie Brown. 

P. Geoghan, 452 W. 33d St.. New York 
City writes that he was troubled with 
nervousness since 3 or 4 months, couldn’t 
sleep well and had no appetite. After 
taking Pastor Koenig’s Nerve Tonic all 
—, trouble disappeared and he is well 
again, 

Miss Etta Keller says that _ Pastor 
Koenig’s Nerve Tonic always quiets her 
nerves, whenever they are irritated 
through over-exertion. It always gives 
her rest and she therefore recommends it 
in Ardmore, Okla. 


A Valuable Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases and a Sample 
bottle to any address. Poor pa- 


tients also get the medicine free. 
Prepared by Rev. FATHER KOENIG, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., since 1876, and now by the 


KOENIG MED. CO., Chicago, III. 
62 W. Lake Street, near Dearborn 


Sold by Druggists at $1 per bottle, 6 for $5. 
Large Size, $1.75; 6 Bottles for $9. 


Approved List 


Reading-Literature Primer,.......$ .32 
Reading-Literature First Read- 
er, .36 


Reading-Literature Second..... 
Reader. ......... Loewe aasieeretacaes 
Studies in English, Book I, 
Grades 4, 5 and 6, Robbins & 
Ba ee oce tas. sacle Bltodacaiarea 
Studies in English, Book II, 
Grades 7 and 8, Robbins & 
i ee set Gaaarinie’ 
Index to Short Stories, Salis- 
Personality of the Teacher, Mc- 

Kenny, 
Reading in Public 
Briggs & Coffman, 
The Educational Meaning of 
Manual Arts and Industries, 
1.25 


1.00 


1.00 
Schools, 


1.25 


School Management, Salisbury, 


ROW, PETERSON & CO. 


623 So. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO. 


to be known as the “Dr. Salzmann 
Free Scholarship,” in remembrance 
of the eminent founder of this normal 
school. The contributions to this 
fund have reached about $800. All 
who are interested in doing something 
to increase the number of competent 
men teachers and organists in the 
parochial school field are requested 
to send contributions to Rev. J. M. 


Kasel, at the Catholic Normal School, 


St .Francis, Wis. 


School officials about to buy ink or 
crayons should read the advertisement 
of the U. S. Crayon Co. on page 78. 
This firm manufactures the well 
known Greenwood’s Dustless Boro- 
Chalk Crayon and Carbon Black Ink. 
The manager of the firm, who is a 
Catholic, is willing to send free sam- 
ples of Greenwood’s Dustless Crayon 
to any parochial school requesting 
same. Address U. S. Crayon Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Catholic Order 100 Years Old. 

The Sisters of Loretto celebrated 
the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of their order, April 25. The 
celebration was marked by church 
ceremonies suitable to the occasion. 

The order was founded by Father 
Nerynx in 1812, near Bardstown, Ky. 
The place of the founding has since 
received the name of the order. Fifty 
years ago a number of the sisterhood 
went west on the old Santa Fe Trail 
and founded a branch of the order at 
Santa Fe. Two of their number died 
of cholera on a boat on the way from 
St .Louis. Their graves can be seen 
in the Catholic cemetery at Indepen- 
dence, Mo. Many hardships, among 
them being an attack by Indians, were 
encountered before the small band 
reached Santa Fe. After the attack 
by the savages it was discovered that 
one of the Sisters had died of fright. 


Knights Organize Boys’ Club. 

The organization of a Catholic 
Boys’ club, to embrace in its member- 
ship boys between the ages of 14 and 
21 of the Catholic parishes of Rock- 
ford, has been perfected by the 
Knights of Columbus. 

A committee has been named to se- 
lect a title for the club, the object of 
which is to establish and maintain an 
association for the physical and moral 
training, entertainment and recreation 
of Catholic boys between the ages of 
14 and 21 years. 

The boys’ club will be a self-gov- 
erning body and will have the co-op- 
eration of the Knights. There will be 
nominal dues and the rooms will be 


High School. 
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fitted up for athletics. For this pur- 
pose the Knights recently made an 
appropriation of $500. 


Episcopalian “Benedictines.” 

Dr. Grafton, the Protestant Epis- 
copal bishop, has made another at- 
tempt to found a “Benedictine” order 
at Fond du Lac. It may be remem- 
bered that some years ago, Father 
Parrish was head of a similar society 
there, and went around the country, 
dressed in the flowing black habit of 
St. Benedict. He is now another kind 
of “benedict,” having taken a wife. 


CLASS PINS ws: 


For College, School, Society or Lodge. pA 
Descriptive catalog with attractive prices 
mailed free upon request. Either style of 


pins here illustrated with any three letters and figures, 
One or two colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 250 
each; $2.50 doz.; SILVER PLATE, 100 each; $1.00 doz, 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 


Dept. 766 ROCHESTER, Ne ¥ 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. 


_ The Sisters of England have shown much 
interest in the revival of the Ancient Art of 
Pen-Painting’’— a method invented many 
years ago by one of the nuns in an old con- 
vent in Southern France, and having the 
effect of the handsomest Embroidery. Out- 
fit complete each $3.50. 
Best, Winton, “British,’’ Kensington and 
School of Art Canvas 


“oh YS 

arpas’’ Paper 
A New Self-Pixing Paper for Charcoal, 

Chalk, Crayon and Pastel Drawings 

_ When the drawing is completed it is held 

in front of a steaming kettle, or preferably 

the steaming kettle is held in front of the 

drawing, 

The “Winton” White for Oil Color Painting: 
Double Tubes, Half-pound tubes, One 
pound tubes, Two pound tubes. 


Winsor & Newton’s Illustrated Boards 

Oval Sketching Pencils, in series of lead 
pencils HB, B, BB, BBBB and BBBBBB. 
Price for set of five by mail, 60 cents. 

33 Handbooks on Fine Arts by mail, 30 cents 
298 Broadway, New York 


Send 5 cent Stamps for Complete Catalogue 


WE WANT YOU 


To have our new catalog of the 
Best School Entertaiments for 
reference during the newschool year. 
We think it is the most complete and 
best arranged Entertainment Catalog 
ever put out. 


Eldridge Entertainment House 


Franklin, Ohio. 


en We Graduate. 


@ Closing Exercises for Primary Grades. Welcomes, Valedictories, Reci- 
tations, Dialogs, 25 c. @ Closing Exercises for the Grades. Wide awake 
Plays, Salutatory, Valedictory, etc., 25 c. .\ @ Closing Recitations for the 


Songs for Closing Day. 


Sensible, choice, pasion, 3 ce. Q Wh 


ndispensable to graduate and teacher. 


ntains everything, 50 c. 


des, 15c. @ Ten 


iginalandfamiliartunes. All gra 


ys, dialogs, musical novelties, operettas, drills, spectacular exhibitions,etc. @ We 


provide every requisite for a successful entertainment--masks, w 


Commencement Songs. Suppliesevery need of this occasion. Very clever, 25c. 
@ The Masonic Ring. The commencement play published. A high grade, 
epicy hit, 35. @ Many other successful and unique entertainments of all kinds-- 
Pi 

ca materials, tableaux lights, decorations and other accessories. All 


catalog. @ Do 


you want prize cards, 


s, beards, make-up 
tibedin our free 


booklets, souvenirs, gift books, diplomas? Get 


& our catalog. @ Suggestive programs for school entertainments--free. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, 208-210-212 Wright Avenue, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Phonograph Record for Pope. Children Open Settlement. Mrs. H. Taft Turns Catholic. 

Pope Pius, still longing to revisit The Children of Mary of the Con- 
his beloved Venice, gave orders that vents of the Sacred Heart of New The New York Times prints a story 1 
a phonograph record of the bell in York have opened a settlement house to the effect that Mrs. Henry Taft ( 
the famous Campanile at St. Mark's, for Italian children. It will be under sister-in-law of the President, has re I 
which is to be dedicated on April 25, the direction of the Jesuit Fathers, nounced the Episcopal church and has ¢ 
be brought to the Vatican for his and will be known as the Barat Set- been received into the Catholi 1 
especial use. tlement. The property was purchased Church. The step taken by Mrs. Taft V 

“If I can only hear the bells as they last summer and has been entirely is said by her friends to have been t 
ring out for the first time since their renovated and equipped with all mod- long in contemplation. t 
restoration,” the Pontiff said, “I can ern conveniences. n 
close my eyes and imagine that I am p 
again back in my beloved Venice.’ | Se ; ti 

— t W OULD you like to secure bet- t: 
Archbishop Buys University. ter results in your school? r 
‘ ie ae J J. hea ig i P aed Are your graduates giving satisfac- c 
buque a has bought the builc ings ts } b 
and other property of the Memorial 00 ie 7 | tion and adding to the honor of cl 
University of Mason City, Ia. The aS their school? If not, look for the ¢: 
university was established some years cause. No school can stand still or go backward, and survive. There st 
ago by the Sons of Veterans for the must be progress. Methods and Books should be modern. 
education of the children. The price Our Practical text-books are an important element in the success 
paid was $50,000. of hundreds of schools. In these books the essential facts are clearly 
a presented in such a manner that they are easily taught and easily 
Wins Rhodes Scholarship. learned, and the results are lasting. 

J. E. F. Fox, a pupil of the Irish There is a Practical text-book for every branch of commercial ol 
Christian Brothers of St. John’s, New- school work. Write for catalogue, sample pages, and prices. We pay Ks 
foundland, has won the Rhodes schol- the freight. Ty 
arship for the University of Oxford— THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY he 
its money value being $4,500. This is 1737 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio. ies 
the third time that a pupil of the E vi 
schools of these Brothers in St. John’s a 
has won this distinction. Among the C 





earliest winners of the Rhodes schol- 


‘ ; B 
arships in the United States were two Twentieth i 
students of Leyola college of the Jes- ad : 
wits, Baltimore, Md. 3 é 
Century 


Bubbling - 
Fountains 








EMA 
or SPRINGFIELD 
ChurehChairs MoUSA 


School DesKs.wrile. 









This bubbling stream 
is not fora bird’s 
mouth but for a 
human being’s. 

We make them to fit 
all conditions at rea- 
sonable prices. Me- 
chanically built for 
hard usage. Reversi- } ' 


DOW’S SPIRAL SLIDE 
FIRE ESCAPE 


Absolutely safe. 


Pleases 
everybody. 
Many hundreds 


in use from 
Bostonto San 





ble at will. 





Francisco. 

Step escapesare The only self-cleaning . 
antiquated fountain. ‘ 
= The only tountain that | 
eee will pass the ink test. 

More peopleare } 
killed and With or without Por- 
crippled annu- celain tops. , 
ally on step With or without Re- v 
escapes than ceptors t 
are burned in . rch N 
the buildings. Non squirting. Q 
Covered with Write for prices and 7 

8 Patents catalogs. = 
k Patented 
Dow Wire @ Iron Works 
( 
aa estes M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO., BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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(Continued from page 71) 


we need discuss the subject any further, unless it be to 
consider it in the abstract. In that case, we might spend 
hours pointing out the various ways in which we may be 
guilty of folly. There are the follies of simpering young 
misses, who have no higher thought than what they shall 
wear, what they shall eat, and how they shall be amused; 
the follies of women who devote their time entirely to 
the requirements of fashion, and the follies of all sorts of 
men. And then there are social follies, domestic follies, 
political follies, and religious follies——why! in your effort 
to be original you have selected a subject of vast impor- 
tance, since folly is so varied and is likewise so nearly 
related to sin. Folly is a subject, indeed, that might oc- 
cupy us for several hours, but our friends would scarcely 
be guilty of the folly of listening to us so long. As we 
close our conversation, let us remember what Scripture 
calls the “folly of the cross,” that folly which only the 
supremely wise were able to love and to practice. 


A VALEDICTORY SUGGESTION. 
By Sister M. Fides, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Finis Coronat Opus—the end crowns the work! This, 
our classroom motto of the past scholastic year, assumes 
a new meaning as it becomes the subject of a valedictory. 
Che warning, the gentle threat, the fear which these words 
held last September and during the passing year, have 
gone out from them; joyous triumph has taken their place; 
we feel like changing the tense of the verb and, in per- 
sonal application of the old proverb, crying aloud: “Finis 
Coronat Opus—the end has crowned the work.” ; 

“Only a sweet girl graduate,’ you say? One amid so 
very many in this our mighty city! No need of that 
great triumph-cry! Not necessarily so very much of hu- 
man lore beneath that laurel crown! True—prosaically, 


perhaps a little cynically true, but not the less true. — 
Yet equally true it is that individual sorrow or Joy, 
failure or triumph, exists for itself alone, irrespective of 


















Among PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS 
Goodyear-Marshall 


Commercial Texts 


Have long been recognized as 
among the best 


They are in use today in Hundreds of Catholic 
Schools and Colleges, and continue to give the most 
thorough satisfaction: 


We make a Specialty of interesting Business 
Practice Sets for the younger class of students, and 
we carry a particularly attractive line of Special 
Courses For More Advanced Pupils. 


Our late texts in Spelling, Arithmetic and 
English are distinctly New-Idea Books, which can 
hardly fail to interest line teachers, 


We are always glad to give full information as to 
our various courses, or to submit samples Without 
Charge, to any teacher who wishes to examine them 
with a View to Adoption. 

Now is the time to consider New books for the 


Next School Year. Why not let us hear from you? 
Our latest illustrated Catalog on application. 








Address 


Goodyear - Marshall Publishing Company 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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all others. Equally true it is that graduation represents 
the triumphal termination of our life’s first venture— 
happy schooldays. We, the class of 1912, were many in 
our primary grades, we were fewer throughout interme- 
diate, grammar, academic grades, we are few laurel- 
crowned. Sickness, change, disappointment, the inevitable 
life-vicissitudes, have been with us throughout the years, 
many, perhaps abler than we, have fallen beneath them; 
we have been spared, we have persevered, we have reached 
the goal. Therefore, in spite of opposing comment, we 
claim the right to be enthusiastic—the right to exclaim, 
even as loud as we will, “Finis Coronavit Opus—the end 
has crowned the work.” 


A minor strain steals in upon the triumph dominant: 


“Farewell, a word which must be and hath been, 
A sound which makes us linger—yet farewell.” 


LLL SSS 


Wright’s Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 


SOMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civil government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. his law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States fully. 
Wright’s book does this. 


eg Sena for complete list of Sehool Books, with 
Prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 Bast Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 





NEW EDITION CATALOG “M”’ 


HE 1912 edition of catalog “M,” Physical and 

Chemical Apparatus and General Supplies, will 

be ready for delivery about May Ist. This cat- 
alog has been thoroughly revised, partly rewritten, 
and enlarged about one-fourth and now contains 
practically everything needed in a general science 
laboratory. 


NEW CATALOG “kK” 


ATALOG “K” is being published for the con- 
venience of those whose work demands Phys- 
ical Apparatus of College and University grade, 

and will be ready for delivery at the same time. 


PRICES REVISED AND REDUCED 


HE prices in both catalogs have been revised 

and reduced. It will, therefore, be to the in- 

terest of prospective purchasers to consult 
these catalogs before preparing their lists for next 
year. Ejther or both catalogs will be sent to in- 
teresting parties without expense. 


PLACE YOUR ORDERS 


F possible for next year’s requirements, before 
school closes or during the Summer months, and 
thus avoid the delays due to congestion of busi- 

ness in August, September and October. 


Central Scientific Company 
345-349 West Michigan St. CHICAGO 
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Oh, the magic gloom of the word farewell! Beneath 
it old and loved associations vanish, the stable things of 
life totter and pass shadowly out from the real. Yet in this 
magic gloom we stand today, and to classmates, to the 
noble Sisters, to Alma Mater, to good, glad girlhood, 
sadly we say: 

“Farewell, a word which must be and hath been, 
A sound which makes us linger—yet farewell.” 

We would not conclude in this minor strain; life's to- 
morrow is for us yet brighter than its yesterday. In that 
our first life-venture has been crowned with success, may 
we not hope that likewise laurel-wreathed lie our second, 
our third—our last? Ah! our last—solemn sum-total of 
the time years! God of our glad day, grant that we, the 
class of 1912, may in that momentous last stand even as 
we stand today; grant that humbly, yet confidently, we 
may say in that hour, even as in this hour, the end has 
crowned the work—Finis Coronavis Opus. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION IN PITTSBURG. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association will be held in Pittsburgh June 24-27, 1912. 
The Rt. Rev. Regis Canevin, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, 
together with the local clergy are taking an active interest 
in the work of the association and are exerting every ef- 
fort to make the coming convention the most profitable 
one that has been held in the history of the movement. 

The religious services during the convention will be 
held in the splendid new cathedral of Pittsburgh. The 
Schenly Hotel has been selected as headquarters, and ar- 
rangements have been made for the serving of a noon- 
day luncheon at a reasonable price. The meetings of the 
association and the departments and sections will be in 
the Carnegie Institute. 

It has been found advisable td hold to the usual order 
of procedure in the meetings, and therefore there will be 
the usual reception on Mondays evening, and the conven- 
tion will close with a public meeting on Thursday night. 
The speakers for the closing public meeting will be Judge 
Victor Dowling of New York, Judge Reed of Pittsburgh, 
and Very Rev. John C. Cavanaugh, president of Notre 
Dame university. There will also be a public meeting on 
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WATES|CRAYON-CO. 
— 22 <s— | = 
UNGSTOWN |OHIO US.A. 
GREENWOOD'S 
Dustless Boro-Chalk Crayon is made from pure chalk 
and{contains no PLASTER OF PARIS whatever and the 
little dust arising from its use is perfectly harmless to in- 
hale. Made in white and brilliant colors. 


BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
It may be used on any kind of blackboard without in- 
jury. It leaves the board clean and sanitary. 
Put up in quarts and gallons. 


CARBON BLACK INK 
Writes blackest black. It will not fade. 
It flows freely and will not corrode the pen. 


It will stand freezing. 
Put up in quantities to suit. 


The above cut is from our booklet ‘Chalk Talk,’’ containing 
much information on merits and demerits of school crayom 
Samples of crayon and “Chalk Talk” mailed free on request. 


THE UNITED STATES CRAYON CO. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 





A NEW THREE-BOOK 
SERIES OF ARITHME Tics 


Edited by JOSEPH WADE, A.M., Ph.D. 


Primary Arithmetic - 
Intermediate Arithmetic ° 
Advanced Arithmetic - 


Special terms for introduction 


Net price, if ordered 


List direct from one of 
price. our three houses. 
- - $0.25 $0.21 
- - 0.35 0.30 
- - 0.55 0.46 
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ADVANTAGES OF THIS THREE-BOOK SERIES 


To many principals, teachers, and pupils the three-book series of arithmetics is the most acceptable for the 
following reasons: 

a) Each book contains all the necessary review and advance work of any particular grade or year. 

b) Each book furnishes an intensive study of the topics immediately correlated, as integers and common 
fractions, decimals and percentage, interest and business arithmetic, etc. 

c) They are the least expensive, especially for schools where the division into grades by semi-annual terms 
is not definitely marked. 

PLAN OF THIS SERIES 


The general plan of the series may be briefly outlined as follows: 

The Primary Book covers the work of the first four school years and includes most of the topics of the Third 
and Fourth Grade books. 

The Intermediate includes the topics usually taught in the fifth and sixth school years, and corresponds to 
the Fifth and Sixth Grade Books. 

The Advanced contains the topics of the higher arithmetic, the work of the seventh and eighth years of the 
elementary course and the first year of the high school. 

Throughout, practical features are uppermost. For pupils who are not able to continue their schooling 
beyond the the elementary course, the plan and scope of this book is invaluable. For those who continue on to the 
high school, the mental discipline obtained will be most serviceable. 

The series has been edited by Dr. Joseph Wade, formerly Principal of St. Francis Xavier’s School, now 
District Superintendent of Public Schools. 
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Printers to the Holy Apostolic See Publishers of Benziger's Magasine 
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Wednesday evening held under the auspices of the college 
department. 

The complete program for the convention will be pre- 
sented in the June number of this magazine. Of the 
papers and discussions thus far arranged for, the follow- 
ing will appeal directly to parish school and academy in- 
terests: 

“Educational Legislation as It Affects Catholic 
Schools,” by Walter George Smith, Esq., Philadelphia. 
“Clerical and Religious Vocations from the Standpoint of 
the Parish Priest,” by Rev. Edwin Drury, Nerinx, Ky. 
“The Necessity of Catholic Normal School Education,” 
by Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., Milwaukee. “The Re- 
lation of the Pastor to Our Educational Work,” by Rev. 
Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D., New York City. “What 
Did Saint Augustine Say?”—a discussion of the problem 
of deaf mutes and backarwd children. “Vocations from 
the Standpoint of the Religious Orders,” by Rev. George 
Lee, C. S. Sp., Millvale, Pa. “The Cultivation of the Lit- 
erary Sense,” by Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C. S. C., Notre 
Dame, Ind. “Libraries and Student Reading,” by Rev. R. 
\. Fleming, S. J. 


There is a law that is being violated constantly by 
teachers, a law of the business world: Do the work well 
the first time; you have only one chance. Think of a 
business man writing a letter and then rewriting it; or 
of a shipping clerk’s making out a bill of lading and then 
having to copy it to make it presentable. 


IF YOU HAVE RECEIVED A SUBSCRIPTION 
BILL and have not yet remitted, make it a point to do so 
this month. Every bill sent out costs us five cents for 
postage, stationery, etc., and as our margin after sending 
you this magazine all year for one dollar is very small, we 
do not feel that we should have to spend it all in remind- 
ing a subscriber that his account is due. Moreover by re- 
mitting within the specified time, subscribers save them- 
selves the difference between the rates of one dollar for 
advance payment, and one dollar and fifty cents where ac- 
count is in arrears. Prompt payment of subscriptions is 
the best way of enabling The Journal to keep up its high 
standard of service to Catholic teachers. 
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THE CARBONALL WRITING SURFACE; 
ITS TREMENDOUS IMPORTANCE IN 
BLACKBOARD CONSTRUCTION, THEN 
YOU WILL HAVE NO OTHER. 








DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU KNOW GARBONALL 





You are asked to buy (CARBONALL Blackboard not 
because it is a cheaper board, but because it is the 
BEST BOARD. 


Write for booklet **Guaranteed Blackboard”’ and read it before you buy. 


The Good Products Company 


1707 W. Austin Av., Chicago 
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The World’s Typewriting 
Championships are Held 
By “Rational” Typists. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING gets results that really count. In the 
International Championship Typewriting Contests held in New York, October 1911, 
Rational typists made a clean sweep, winning every event—conclusive evidence of the 
superiority of the Rational method. 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP won by Mr. H. O. Blaisdell, for the 
second time, with a net speed of 112 words per minute and an accuracy record of 99.8% 
perfect—the highest speed and accuracy record ever made in a contest. He defeated H. O. BLAISDELL 
Miss Rose Fritz, three time World’s Champion, and others. World's Champion Typist 





AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP won by Mr. Gus R. Trefzger, with a net speed of 98% words per 
minute, the highest speed ever made in the Amateur Championship Contest. He defeated Miss Bessie Friedman, Miss 
Lottie E. Betts and others. This was the second time in succession that this event was won by a Rational typist. 









ENGLISH CHAMPIONSHIP won by Mr. Emil A. Trefzger, for the second time. Mr. Trefzger, 

who is an American, defeated his nearest competitor by more than 200 words in the contest. In the World’s Cham- 
pionship contestMr. Trefzger tied Miss Fritz,writing 107 words per minute net, within two_words of the previous Pi 
world’s record. pl 
ed 
SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIP won by Master William F. Oswald, with a net speed of 77 words per sc 
minute and an accuracy record of 98.9% perfect—the highest accuracy record ever made by a winner of this a 
contest. Master Oswald, who is but fifteen years old, began the study only fourteen months before the contest. . 
Send for sample pages of Rational Typewriting and Booklet K 49 — free. 3 
p! 
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C. E. A. CONVENTION 








CARNEGIE INSTITUTE. 
(Where sessions will be held.) 


The arrangements for the ninth annual con- 
vention of Catholic educators to be held in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 24-27, are now com- 
pleted, and all who are interested in Catholic 
education look forward to the meeting with 
eager interest. The attendance may not be 
so large as at previous conventions, but the 
meeting will yield to none in the importance 
of the topics treated, and the earnestness 
shown in the work of preparation.. Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith, president of the Parish 
School Department, announces the following 
program for his department: 

Paper: Problems of the Elementary School, 
Rev. Wm. J. Fitzgerald, Supt. Catholic 
Schools, Hartford, Conn. Discussion: Rev. 
H. C. Boyle, Supt. Catholic Schools, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., Rev. Brother Edward, F. S. C., 
Inspector of Schools, New York City. Paper. 
Recitation, Rev. Brother Constantius, F. S. C., 
Christian Brothers’ College, Memphis, Tenn. 
Discussion: Rev. Brother Ildephonse, Xaver- 
ian, Lawrence, Mass., Rev. Brother Valentine, 
S. M., Pittsburgh, Pa. Paper: True and 
False Pedagogy, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, As- 
sociate Supt. Catholic Schools, New York 
City. Discussion: Rev. Daniel J. Lavery, 
D. D., St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Brother Gerald, 
8S. M., Kenrick High School, St. Louis, Mo. 

There will be a meeting of provincials and 
superiors of religious communities engaged in 
the work of teaching under the auspices of 
this department, and an address will be given 
by Rt. Rev. Regis F. Canevin, D. D., the 
Bishop of the diocese, and by Rev. M. J. 
O’Connor, S. J. 

There will be many Sisters from the 
schools of the diocese of Pittsburgh in at- 
tendance at the sessions, but as the summer 
school provides better for the educational de- 
mands of the individual teacher than a short 
convention of three days, it is not expected 
that many from a distance, other than the 





CARDINAL GIBBONS, 
Honorary President of C. E. A. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
(Where services will be held.) 





superiors of religious orders or their repre- 
sentatives, will be present. 

The meeting of the C. E. A., this year, is 
held under the auspices of the Rt. Rev. Regis 
F. Canevin, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, who 
has taken personal charge of the work of pre- 
paring for the convention. The Rt. Rev. 
Bishop, and Rt. Rev. Monsignor T. J. Sha- 
han, D. D., President General of the Associa- 
tion, and the Presidents of the Departments 
extend a cordial invitation to all seminary and 
college rectors and professors, to pastors and 
teachers, and to all engaged in the work of 
Catholic education, to attend the convention. 
There are many important papers to be read 
at this meeting, and it is very desirable that 
pastors and college men should meet each 
other in this convention and discuss the com- 
mon interests they have in all departments of 
educational work. 

General Arrangements. 

An informal reception to the members will 
be given in the parlors of the Schenley Hotel 
on Monday evening, June 24, at 8 o’clock. 
The religious services will be held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Fifth avenue and Craig 
street. The general sessions of the Associa- 
tion, and the meetings of the Departments 
and Sections will be held in the Carnegie In- 
stitute. 

On Wednesday evening there will be a pub- 
lic meeting of the music hall of Carnegie In- 
stitute under the auspices of the College De- 
partment, and on Thursday evening the grand 
public meeting to mark the close of the con- 
vention will be held in the same place. 

These places and the hotel are only a short 
distance apart, and the arrangements for 
holding the sessions of the convention could 
not be more convenient. 

The headquarters for the officers and com- 
mittees will be the Schenley Hotel.. Infor- 
mation in regard to meetings may be obtained 
there. There will be a registration office at 
the hotel, and also one at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute where the meetings will be held. Mem- 
bers are requested to register as soon after 
arrival as possible. Annual dues, if not al- 
ready paid, should be paid at the time of reg- 
istration. The business of registration is in 
charge of Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
Treasurer General of the Association. He 
will have several to assist him in the De- 
partment. Each member receives a badge on 
registration to be worn during the time of 
the convention. The committee in charge 
have not been able to secure reduced rates 
for the convention. 

A meeting of the priests of Pittsburgh was 
called by the Rt. Rev. Bishop on December 4, 
1911, and local committees were appointed. 
Meetings were held every month. The funds 
for the expenses were raised by small indi- 
vidual contributions from all the parish school 
children and donations from the priests of the 
diocese. 

Priests who wish to have a place assigned 
where they can say Mass while attending the 
convention may communicate with Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., President of Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PRELIMINARY PROGRAM. 
(Subject to Change.) 
ae Afternoon, June 24. 
..3:00 P. M.—Meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Catholic Educational Association, 
Schenley Hotel. 

8 P. M.—Reception to members of all De- 
partments and Sections at hotel parlors, 
Schenley Hotel. The Rt. Rev. Regis F. Cane- 
vin, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh, Pa., and vis- 
iting prelates will be present. Registration. 


SCHENLEY HOTEL. 
(Headquarters of C. E. A.) 





8:30 P. M.—Meetings of the Executive 
Committees of the Departments and Sections 
at the call of the respective chairmen. These 
meetings will be held in the parlors of the 
hotel. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 

9:00 A. M.—Solemn Mass, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Address by the Rt. Rev. Regis F. 
Canevin, D. D., Bishop of Pittsburgh. 

GENERAL SESSION. 
Carnegie Music Hall. 

11:00 A. M.—Opening of the Convention. 
Report of the Secretary General. Report of 
the Treasurer General. Report of the Execu- 
tive Board. Appointment of Committees on 
Resolutions and Nominations. Registration. 
Miscellaneous business. 

DEPARTMENT MEETINGS. 
College Department. 

All sessions of this Department and its Sec- 
tions will be held in the Lecture Hall, Car- 
negie Institute, unless otherwise noted. 

2:30 P. M.—Opening of conference. 
ness session. 

Paper. ‘‘Educational Legislation as it 
Affects Catholic Interests.’’ By Walter George 
Smith, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. Discussion. 

Languages and Literature Section. 

4:00 P. M.—Paper: ‘‘Cui Bono.’’ Writer 
to be announced later. 

Mathematics and Science Section. 

4:00 P. M.—Paper: *‘The Progress of 
Science in Catholic Colleges.’’ By the Rev- 
erend Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., De Paul Uni 
versity, Chicago, Ill. 

Philosophy and History Section. 

4:00 P. M.—Paper: ‘‘The Value of @ 
Training in Christian Philosophy.’’ By the 
Reverend John F. Quirk, S. J., Professor of 
Philosophy in Georgetown University, 


Busi- 





RT. REV. REGIS CANEVIN, D. D. 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 
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RT. REV. T. J. SHAHAN, D. D. 
President of C. E. A. 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


All sessions of this Department and its Sec- 
tions will be held in the Carnegie Music Hall 
except where otherwise noted. 

2:00 P. M.—Opening conference. 
session. Paper. 

Deaf-Mute Section. 

2:30 P. M.—Opening of conference. 
ness session. Paper. 

Superintendents Section. 

4:00 P. M.—Opening of conference. 
ness session. Paper. 

St. Paul’s School. 

4:00 P. M.—A meeting of the Superiors 
and personal representatives of the Superiors 
of Religious Communities of women will be 
held in St. Paul’s School. The Rt. Rev. 
Regis F. Canevin, D. D., will be present. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 


All sessions of this Department will be 
held in the Carnegie Institute. The general 
subject of discussion in this Department will 
be that of Vocations. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper: ‘*Clerical and Re- 
ligious Vocations from the Standpoint of the 
Parish Priest.’’ By the Reverend Edwin 
Drury, Nerinx, Ky. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS. 


8:00 P. M.—The various committees ap- 
pointed by the Association and the Depart- 
ments will meet at this time to prepare their 
reports. 

8:00 P. M.—The Committee on Program 
of the General Executive Board has author- 
ized the Special Committee to arrange for a 
conference at this hour. It will be held in 
the Parlor of the Schenley Hotel, and the 
Rectors of all Catholic Colleges, and the Dio- 
cesan Superintendents of Parish Schools are 
invited to attend. The Executive Board and 
the Special Committee will be present. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, JUNE 26. 


8:30 A. M.—Mass at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
College Department. Lecture Hall. 
:30 A. M.—Paper: ‘‘The Necessity of 


Business 


Busi- 


Busi- 


View of Business Section and 


Catholic Normal School Education.’’ By the 
Reverend Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., Mar- 
quette University, Milwaukee, Wis. Discus- 
sion. 

Joint Session: Lecture Hall. 

Joint session of the College and Parish 
School Departments. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, 
President of the Parish School Department, 
presiding. Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., 
Secretary of the College Department, Secre- 
tary. 

10:30 A. M.—Paper: ‘‘The Relation of 
the Pastor t oOur Educational Work.’’ By 
the Reverend Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D., 
Pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes Church, New 
York, N. Y. Discussion: The Reverend 
Gerard Bridge, 0. S. B., St. Vincent College, 
Beatty, Pa. 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Music Hall. 
9:30 A. M.—Paper. Discussion. 
Joint Session. Lecture Hall. 

10:30 A. M.—Joint Session of the College 
and Parish School Departments. Paper: By 
Rev. Joseph H. MaMahon, P. D. All Pastors 
are requested to attend this meeting. 

10:30 A. M., Music Hall—Paper: ‘‘What 
Did Saint Augustine Say?’’ A paper deal- 
ing with the problem of the education of deaf- 
mutes. All teachers are requested to attend 
this meeting, as the paper has a direct bear- 
ing on the problem of the backward child. 

9:30 A. M.—Deaf-Mute Section. Paper. 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 


9:30 A. M., Carnegie Institute—Paper: 
‘*Vocations. From the Standpoint of the Re- 
ligious Orders.’’ By the Reverend George 
Lee, C. S. Sp., Millvale, Pa. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 26. 


College Department. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper: ‘‘Entrance Require- 
ments to College.’’ By the Reverend R. W. 
Brown, Grand Rapids, Mich. Discussion. 

Languages and Literature Section. 

4:00 P. M., Carnegie Institute—Paper: 
‘‘The Cultivation of the Literary Sense.’’ 
By the Reverend Patrick J. Carroll, C. S. C., 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Paper: ‘*The Modern Language Course 
and the Choice of Suitable Texts.’’ By the 
Reverend Albert Muntsch, S. J., St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mathematics and Science Section. 

4.00 P. M., Carnegie Institute—Paper: 
‘*The Teaching of Chemistry.’’ By the Rev- 
erend Joseph A. Maguire, C. 8S. C., Notre 
Dame University, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Philosophy and History Section. 

4:00 P. M., Carnegie Institute—Business 

Session. 


Meeting in Music Hall of the local teachers 
of the elementary schools attending the con- 


vention. The meeting is held under the au- 
spices of the Parish School Department. Rev. 
H. C. Boyle, Superintendent of the Parish 
School of Pittsburgh Diocese will preside and 
conduct the discussions. 

2:30 P. M.—Paper. 

2:30 P. M., Deaf-Mute Section—Paper. To 
be assigned. 

4:00 P. M., Superintendents Section— 
Paper. Business meeting. Adjournment. 

4:00 P. M., St. Paul’s School—Meeting of 
the Superiors and representatives of Superiors 
of Religious Orders of women. Conference. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


7:30 P. M., Lecture Hall—General meet- 
ing of all members of the Association. Busi- 
ness session. Election of general officers of 
the Association for the ensuing year. 


Public Meeting Under the Auspices of the 
College Department Music Hall. 
8:15 P. M.—Addresses: 


**The Catholic ciation. 


Catholic School Journal 


V. REV. F. W. HOWARD, 
Secretary of C. E. A. 


Graduate in the Professions,’’ ‘‘The College 
Graduate an Ideal Knight,’’ ‘‘Righteousness 
in Business,’’ ‘‘The College Man in Politics,’’ 
‘*The Caholic Graduate in Journalism.’’ 


THURSDAY MORNING, JUNE 27. 


College Department. 

9.30 A. M., Lecture Hall—Business session. 
Paper: ‘‘Libraries and Student Reading.’ 
By the Reverend R. A. Fleming, 8S. J. Dis- 
cussion. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Adjournment. 


PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


9:30 A. M., Music Hall—Business session. 
Election of officers. Paper. 

9:30 A. M., Deaf-Mute Section, Carnegie 
Institute—Paper. Business session, Elec 
tion of officers. Resolutions. Adjournment 


SEMINARY DEPARTMENT. 


9:30 A. M.—Business session. Election of 
officers. Paper: ‘*Vocations; from the 
Standpoint of the Seminary.’’ By the Rev- 
erend Bernard Feeney, St. Paul Seminary, St. 
Paul, Minn. Discussion, 

11:00 A. M.—Final meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions of the Association. All 
resolutions which are to be presented to the 
Association should be handed to some mem- 
ber of this Committee before this meeting. 


GENERAL SESSION. 


11:30 A. M., Music Hall—General meeting 
of the Association and all its Departments 
and Sections. Reading of Resolutions of the 
Association. Miscellaneous business. Ad- 
journment. 


2.30 P. M., Local Teachers Meeting—Paper 
3:00 P. M., Schenley Hotel—Meeting of 
the new Executive Board. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 
To mark the close of the Ninth Annual 
Convention of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
Program to be announced later. 


River Front of Pittsburgh. 





